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PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


N Monday Mr. Giapstone announced the course which 
the Government was prepared to take with regard to 
the despatch of the immense amount of public business stand- 
ing for the consideration of Parliament. Seven Bills were, as 
he said, standing like a row of criminals ready for execution, 
and he forthwith executed them. Two Irish Bills and a Scotch 
Bill of purely local interest disappeared without any one to 
bemoan their fate, and much the same may be said of the 
Metropolitan Police Superannuation Bill. The Juries Bill 
introduced such sweeping changes, made with so little fore- 
thought, that its execution was a matter of certainty. The 
Master and Servants’ Wages Bill, founded on the Report 
of a Commission conducted with great ability and zeal, de- 
served a better fate; but it would have provoked long and 
eager discussion, and certainly it cannot be said that 
the present is a moment when servants are especially con- 
spicuous as a downtrodden and oppressed class. The abandon- 
ment of the Contagious Diseases Bill stood on a different 
footing, and the announcement that the Government was 
cing to throw it over was received with much gratification. 
is was not a case of the Government finding itself obliged 
to abandon a useful measure introduced on its merits. It was 
the offspring of an unworthy panic, into which the Govern- 
ment had been frightened by the ignorant clamour and noisy 
misrepresentations of a fanatical and repulsive clique; and it 
is now allowed to drop simply because the Government has 
found that the howling which it thought so dreadful may be safely 
disregarded. Even, however, after these sacrifices had been 
made, the business remaining to be dealt with was extremely 
heavy, and another race of criminals with ropes round their 
necks will soon be seen, and will be as certain to be exgcuted as 
their predecessors. The Corrupt Practices Bill is to be brought 
forward with along ligt of amendments proposed by the Govern- 
ment. If the House likes to swallow all these amend- 
ments without discussion, then, Mr. GLADSTONE says, the Bill 
may pass; but if any discussion is raised, the Bill will be im- 
mediately withdrawn. There cannot be much hope that a 
criminal with such a tight rope round its neck will be. re- 
prieved. With regard to the Local Government of Ireland 
Bill, the Enclosure Bill, the Thames Embankment Bill, and 
the Education Act Amendment Bill, Mr. Guapsrone stated 
that the Government intended to pass them, but he signifi- 
cantly hinted that they would need little discussion. If mem- 
bers choose to talk much about them, they are at liberty to do 
so, but they will get their holidays so much later. Even if they 
talk very little, or not at all, there is so much to do that it is 
doubtful whether all the business can be got through by the 
end of the first week in August. A night is to be devoted to 
the consideration of the very important subject of the Galway 
election and the attacks on Mr. Justice KeoGu; and the Indian 
Budget is to have an afternoon all to itself. Much work has 
still to be done in Committee of Supply, and several of the 
Bills that are ultimately passed will first come back with 
amendments made in them by the Lords, and some time must 
be consumed in deciding how far these amendments are to be 
accepted. Altogether Parliament has a hard three weeks’ 
work before it. 

The Bills of private members are of course swept to 
destruction in a mass. Mr. NewprGaTe was a little indignant 
at their wholesale extinction, but Mr. GLapstone pointed out 
that no private member could at this period of the Session 
have any chance of carrying a Bill. Such Bills, as he re- 
marked, were beyond either fear or hope. If private members 
insisted, the Government would be obliged to allow them time, 
but it would be time purely wasted. A feeble remnant of the 
House of Commons would go on sitting a little longer in the 


dog days, and Mr. Giapstone expected that private members 
would save themselves, not only with readiness, but with en- 


thusiasm, from such a fate. The same thing happens year 


after year. Members find interest, and hope te find fame or 
notoriety, in mastering the details of a subject and linking 
their names with it. They bring in Bills to carry out 
the conclusions at which they have arrived, and then 
find that they are utterly powerless to press these Bills 
forward. They have no force at their command adequate 
to the task of getting a Bill through three readings and 
a Committee. Exceptions occur, and Mr. Henry James 
has just been lucky enough to secure the third reading of a 
Bill for extending the provisions of the Corrupt Practices Act 
to municipal elections, and ifthe Peers make no objection, his 
Bill will become law. But, as a general rule, private mem- 
bers have no chance, and know that they have no chance, of 
passing their Bills. This is not much to be regretted, and, in 
point of fact, does not in the least discourage private members. 
What are the Bills of private members? are, in nine 
cases out of ten, merely a means of calling the attention of 
Parliament and the country to a subject on which legislation 
is supposed to be required. They are instruments for venti- 
lating the theories of men with special knowledge or special 
interests. At first sight it might appear that the mechanism 
was unnecessarily elaborate and minute. But it is really in 
the highest degree desirable that a member who wants to 
attract attention toa subject should put his views into the 
shape of a Bill. It forces him to think how they would 
work if put into practical operation, and many absurdi- 
ties which, in the minds of the member and his friends, 
might otherwise be covered with a haze of pleasant ob- 
scurity, are at once exposed when clauses are drawn up 
to embody them. When the proposals of a member will 
stand the test of being expressed in a Bill, they are often 
of great value and have an effect on legislation and on 
the conduct of the Government, although they are massacred 
with hundreds of other innocents at the end of the Session. 
The Government even sometimes goes so far as to complain 
that it has not received this sort of accidental assistance, and 
Lord Hartineton on Wednesday seriously lamented that, 
although the subject of the purchase of the Irish railways had 
been agitating Ireland for seven years, no one until that day 
had brought the matter in a definite shape before Parliament ; 
and yet immediately afterwards he asked that a Bill prepared 
by a private member for facilitating the purchase should be 
withdrawn, as it was wholly impracticable, and the subject 
was one with which no one except the Government could 
deal. Very often, too, the Bills of private members are ex- 
ceedingly useful in disclosing the feebleness of the support 
really extended to measures supposed to be strongly supported. 
The Burials Bill, for example, has been crushed Session aftez 
Session because the country is not prepared to face the 
danger of seeing churchyards made the scene of rivalry and 
confusion; and Mr. Fawcert’s Dublin University Bill has 
fallen through, not only because the Government opposed it, 
but because impartial criticism showed that it was not in 
itself a satisfactory measure, although the University and the 
Conservative party and many advanced Liberals agreed in 
supporting it. Members whose Bills are sacrificed naturally 
feel annoyed at such statements as that of Mr. GLapsrone, but 
the country can afford to look at these Bills as a whole, and 
can satisfy itself that Parliament has really done enough 
towards letting the authors of new theories and suggestions 
have a fair chance of explaining their views. 

It is the unavoidable sacrifice of Government measures of 
secondary importance thatis tobe lamented. The Session has 
been by no means a fruitless one. The Ballot Bill is now 
law, and the Government will, it is almost certain, succeed in 
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. passing the Scotch Education Bill, the Mines Regulation Bill, 
the Licensing Bill, and the Public Health Bill. The last two 
are indeed very small measures. They are bits of Bills rather 
than Bills, but still they may fairly count for something, and 
may hereafter prove to be the foundation of more compre- 
hensive measures. The amount of successful work done by 
the Government this Session is therefore fully up to the 
average. But it is lamentable to think how much is left 
undone that ought to have been done, even when the 
general performance of the Government may, according to 
the usual standard, be pronounced not unsatisfactory. A 
Bill, for example, like the Scotch Land Transfer Bill is 
knocked on the head without any one raising a voice 
in its favour. It is merely a Bill which has something 
to do with the oddities of Scotch real property law. No 
one understands or cares about its objects or its pro- 
visions; and yet it is to some people a matter of deep and 
legitimate interest. They have a grievance in the existence 
of cuxtain old feudal claims on their land, which they are will- 
ing to buy up, which those who make the claims are willing to 
have bought up, and which the Government thinks ought to 
be purchasable on fair terms. It is a Bill which 
may be compared with the English Act for enfranchising 
copyholds, the value of which is a matter of daily experience 
in many counties. But the Government is obliged to throw 
it overboard in the middle of July, and the Scotch have to 
wait for another year until Parliament can find time to attend 
to them. The Scotch are a patient people, but they have 
neighbours who are not quite so patient. The experience 
of Lord Hartineron as Irish Secretary has evidently made 
him alive to the dangers to be apprehended from the con- 
tinued difficulty of getting Parliament to attend to Irish 
business, If the neglect exhibited in the last two years is 
allowed to prevail next Session, the cry for Home Rule 
would, he warned his hearers, attain very inconvenient 
strength. But Parliament has, as its business is now con- 
ducted, not time enough to attend properly to half the 
matters with which it takes on itself to deal, and it 
will not listen to any proposal for a change in its 
manner of conducting its business. This state of things 
cannot last. A change must come sooner or later, and 
the danger is lest it should come in a very bad form, 
and be made under circumstances humiliating to England. 
‘The end of a cry for Home Rule in Ireland would not be the 
legislative independence of Ireland, but it would in all pro- 
bability be the extension to Ireland of great facilities for 
getting Irish business done quickly and with attention to local 
needs, under the control of the Imperial Parliament. That 
such a change, proper in itself, should be wrung out of some 
English Government by the nuisance of a random and half- 
treasonable movement for Home Rule, as the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church was forced on an English Government by 
Fenianism, would be a matter of deep regret; and yet it is 
more than possible that this may be the course events will 
take unless Parliament will set itself in time to achieving the 
difficult but not hopeless task of constructing some machinery 
by which measures of a humble and unattractive kind needed 
by Ireland and Scotland may be passed with reasonable ease 
and promptitude. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


ee nomination of Mr. Greetry by the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore for the first time renders his candi- 
dature serious. The determination to defeat Grant at all 
hazards, if it seems scarcely consistent with sound political 
morality, at least indicates the profound dissatisfaction which 
has been provoked by the present Administration. The 
original movement was an honest attempt to interrupt the 
rogress of misgovernment and corruption. The Liberal 
epublicans nearly succeeded in nominating the candidate 
who would have been most acceptable to the better and more 
intelligent section of both the great parties; but the elec- 
tion managers had determined to protect the interests of 
their craft, and they persuaded the majority of delegates 
that an imperfectly educated, prejudiced, and popular 
journalist would command a greater number of votes than 
a statesman who had also the disadvantage of being a gen- 
tleman. From that time some of the ablest of Grant's 
original opponents either ceased to take any further interest 
in the struggle, or fell back into the ranks of the regular 
Republican party; but the great mass of the seceders, in 
obedience to the established rules of political discipline, 
thought themselves pledged to abide by the choice of the Cin- 


cinnati Convention. No fault can be found with a decision 
which strictly accords with precedent, and which recognizes the 
undeniable necessity of party organization ; but itis unfortunate 
that the system of universal suffrage should by a necessary 
consequence have transferred the power of choosing a President 
from the constituency to clubs of professional politicians who 
know how to manipulate the machinery of elections. Per- 
sonal fitness for all public offices, including the highest, has 
long been habitually disregarded by the managers of Conven- 
tions. It is undoubtedly from a creditable feeling of loyalty 
that Mr. Scuurz, who has from the first led the opposition to 
General Grant, has undertaken the distasteful duty of sup- 
porting Mr. Greetey. Mr. Sumner, who is a still more im- 
placable enemy of the Presipent, declined to attend the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and he still stands aloof from both the 
contending parties. Asan advocate of the severe measures 
which have been enacted against the South, he can scarcely 
be expected to adopt the proposal of universal amnesty 
and of the termination of military government. The 
Cincinnati platform or declaration of principles includes 
scarcely any other definite proposition. Of the promise that 
the question of Free-trade shall be left to the decision of the 
constituencies or of Congress, it can only be said that it is less 
mischievous and not more utterly unprincipled than the 
pledge given against freedom of trade by the rival Convention 
at Philadelphia. It is highly probable that the nomination of 
Mr. GREELEY was effected by the Protectionists who had, 
perhaps for that purpose, joined the ranks of the Liberal Re- 
publicans. As a fanatical opponent of sound economic 
doctrines, Mr. GREELEY perhaps inspires monopolists with a 
confidence which is not to be shaken even by the use for 
election purposes of suspicious verbiage. 


Mr. Sumner has expounded in an elaborate oration, de- 
livered shortly before the adjournment of the Senate, the 
grounds of his hostility to General Grant; but, as he professes 
to appeal to the Philadelphia Convention, it may be inferred 
that he will not actively oppose the regular Republican 
nominee. On an unenlightened foreigner the speech pro- 
duces the impression of an enlarged copy of a schoolboy’s 
theme. In pompous phrases, interspersed with real and 
imaginary examples from history, General Grant is accused 
of nepotism, of pecuniary corruption, and of disregard for the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution. By employing military 
officers in civil appointments, and by ordering certain reports 
to be made to the Commander-in-Chief instead of to the 
Secretary at War, the Presipent has, it seems, attempted to 
establish despotism, or, in Mr. Sumner’s barbarous language, 
“the One-Man Power.” Mr. Buckie and the late Lord 
Dvurnam are quoted as authorities for the proposition that 
soldiers are unfit for political functions; and Mr. Sumner 
complacently asserts that Marisoroven, WELLINGTON, and 
Freperick the Great were conspicuously deficient in civil 
ability. He further records how JePrerson blamed his 
rival, President Joun Apams, for promoting his son 
who afterwards succeeded ;to the office of President to a 
higher diplomatic post. WasninaTon refused a present 
from the Virginia Assembly of certain canal shares; and 
Brovenam only consented to receive a trifling ornament 
from his admirers at Glasgow. From “an able historical 
“ work in two volumes, entitled Ji Nipotismo di Roma,” Mr. 
Sumner extracts a summary of family jobs perpetrated by the 
Popes in the course of two hundred years. Having shown 
that General Grant strongly resembles ALExanver VI. and 
Grecory XIIL., the orator “ leaves for the time this enormous 
“unrepublican pretension” to discuss the PresipENt’s other 
demerits. Unlike St. Lovis, who, “leaving on a crusade, 
“ charged his Queen-Regent not to accept presents for herself 
“or her children,” General Grant has not only received 
numerous gifts, but he has in two or three instances promoted 
the donors to high offices of State. The obstinate and abortive 
efforts of the Presipent to procure the assent of Congress to 
the annexation of San Domingo are not unjustly censured; 
but to strangers it would scarcely seem that a mere proposal 
or suggestion could be treasonable or even criminal, although 
it was contained in an “ Annual Message where undisguised 
“ insult to the Senate vies with absurdity in declaring pro- 
“ spective profits, and with geographical ignorance.” But “all 
“ this will be one of the riddles of American history ; to be 
“ explained only by the extent to which the One-Man Power 
“ had succeeded in subjugating the Government.” 

When Mr. Sumyer’s tumid twaddle is reduced within 
moderate dimensions, it may be admitted that General 
Grant's conduct has not been consistent with scrupulous 
delicacy, nor even with perfect political integrity. No Pope 
of the seventeenth century was more lavish than the actual 
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Presipext of patronage to his. relations and connexions, 
nearly all of whom unluckily happen to be persons of 

uestionable reputation. One of the number, Mr. Casey, 
Collector at New Orleans, has exceeded the ordinary license 
of American functionaries in his interference with local elec- 
tions. Mr. Tuomas Murray, a favourite but not a kinsman, 
lately Collector at New York, created so much scandal that 
the PRESIDENT was at last compelled to accept his resignation ; 
and it is well understood that numerous appointments have 
been made for the express purpose of promoting the re-elec- 
tion of General Grant. No comparison with Fasricius and 
CINCINNATUS, or even with WasHinGToN and JEFFERSON, is 
required to prove that the candidate unanimously nominated 
at Philadelphia is not selected as the representative of political 
and official purity ; but, on the other hand, no direct act of 
personal dishonesty has been traced to the Presipent himself. 
After his first election General Grant found that the un- 
familiar machinery of government could be most easily worked 
by the accustomed methods of patronage; and where it was 
generally assumed that personal qualifications were to be 
disregarded, he not unnaturally thought that his own family 
and friends might as well profit by a share in the distribution of 
office. His gratitude to those from whom he had received 
personal benefits was not unamiable in itself; and the Senate, 
when it approved his nominations, was fully aware of all the 
circumstances of each separate case. The early Presidents of 
the Republic were surrounded by a purer political atmosphere, 
and they occupied a different social position. The opponents 
of General Grant think it a recommendation to their candi- 
date that he has lived by manual labour; and no President 
since Mr. Bucnanan has enjoyed the advantage of an early 
liberal education, though General Grant himself passed 
through the West Point Academy. His best title to the 
honours which he has received, and to those which may here- 
after be conferred, is derived from his services in the war. As 
in the case of other generals, his military qualities may be 
variously estimated, but there can be no dispute as to his 
success. The occupation of Fort Donelson turned the tide of 
victory ; the capture of Vicksburg was fatal to the fortunes of 
the Confederates in the West; and the bloody campaign of 
Virginia was so conducted as to secure to the Northern army 
the decisive advantage which belongs to an irresistible pre- 
ponderance of numbers. It is a greater achievement to have 
caused the surrender of Lee and the termination of the war 
than to have acquired large circulation and influence for a 
wrong-headed newspaper. 

Mr. GReELEY’s success, which is now considered not to be 
improbable, would indicate an imminent dissolution and re- 
construction of parties. The Baltimore Convention virtually 
confessed that the Democrats have no longer any distinct 
principles to advocate; but those who must contribute the 
largest share to the victory of the Coalition will claim a pro- 
portionate sbare of the spoils. Mr. Greevey will be expected 
and compelled to admit a certain number of Democrats into 
his Cabinet; nor will the Liberal Republicans be entitled to 
a monopoly of postmasterships and to all the lucrative 
collectorships. In the conduct of affairs it will be impossible 
to adhere to the safe and unmeaning generalities of the Cin- 
cinnati platform. It will be necessary to iavour either the 
white inhabitants of the South or the coloured race; and 
the Democratic party will not fail to insist on an amnesty 
and on the termination of military government. To 
the reform of the civil service Grant and GREELEY 
are equally disinclined, though it is possible that in a 
second term of office, with nothing further to hope from 
political allies, General Grant may at last be disposed 
to check the prevailing corruption. If the contending 
parties are to be judged by the statements of opinion 
which were respectively published at Cincinnati and at 
Philadelphia, they are divided by no perceptible differ- 
ence of political principle. A majority of the Liberal 
Republicans and of the Democrats are probably opposed to 
commercial protection; and it is possible that, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. GreeLey’s prejudices and predilections, his supporters 
may eventually constitute themselves into a Free-trade party. 
For the present, the contest is scarcely more interesting than 
the competition of the red and blue factions in the Circus at 
Constantinople ; and it appears that hitherto the canvass on 
both sides has been conducted with little interest or excite- 
ment. In the four months which still remain before the 
election innumerable speeches will be delivered; but the 
constituency fully understands that there is no political issue 
involved in the struggle. A bystander who even forms a 
wish for the success of either candidate must be unusually 
excitable. 


' FRENCH FINANCE. 


ot agitation in the French Assembly during the financial 
debates of the last week has been extreme, and scenes of 
disorder and passion have followed each other in rapid sic- 
cession, The President, M. Grivy, has complained in the 
most bitter manner of the continued anarchy into which he 
vainly strives to introduce something like order, and on one 
occasion business was for a time wholly suspended because 
the Assembly broke up into groups of talkers, who were 
absorbed in the occupation of bawling at each other. Finance 
has, in fact, been once more merged in politics, and M. Turers 
has been playing off the Left against the rreaieg and 
checking the Left in turn, so as to make them regard him as 
their ally, and not their instrument. He has been eminently 
successful, and there is little doubt now that he will get his 
beloved taxes on raw materials adopted by the Assembly. He 
has of course attained his triumph by political, and not 
financial, arguments and devices; but still the history of the 
past week is full of significance for the financial as well as the 
political future of France. The first great oe of contest has 
been as to the amount really necessary to balance the Budget 
of 1873. M. Tuters says that he must have at least 
200,000 millions of francs from new taxes. M. Maene, one 
of the greatest of French financial authorities, asserted on 
Saturday of last week that 135 millions would be enough; and 
as M. Turers immediately replied, an issue was raised in the 
clearest possible manner for the consideration of the Assembly 
and of the country. Whether the 65 millions forming the differ- 
ence between the two estimates was or was not really wanted was 
a point of capital importance to determine before the amount 
and the mode of new taxation was further discussed. M. 
Mane admitted that the following amounts must be provided 
for:—58 millions to replace sums borrowed from what is 
termed the Budget of Liquidation, or, in other words, to make 
up a current deficit; 25 millions for increased charges on the 
existing public debt, 2 millions for increased cost of collec- 
tion of taxes, and 48 millions for the interest and expenses 
of the new loan. The 65 millions which the Government 
said it was necessary, and M. Macne said it was not neces- 
sary, to raise were for the following purposes:—25 mil- 
lions for the wants of different departments of State, 8 
millions to aid in balancing the Budget of 1872, 10 millions 
for carrying out the new scheme of army organization, and 
22 millions as a margin to provide against the taxes voted 
falling short of the Estimates. Conceding that 135 millions 
must be provided, M. Maene stated that the taxes already 
voted on mortgages and securities would yield 30 millions ; 
taxes on metals and sundry articles of consumption as to 
which there was no difference of opinion would yield 15 
millions; and 20 millions would, according to the statement 
of the Government, be gained ‘by the oy Spe of frauds 
in the manufacture of alcohol; or in all 65 millions, leaving 
70 millions to be found. This was the exact sum which M. 
GASLONDE’s amendment, then under the consideration of the 
Assembly, purported to provide—namely, 40 millions from 
an increase of the trade licences, and 30 millions from an 
increase of the taxes on doors and windows and on furniture. 
The Budget Committee had previously come to the con- 
clusion that what may be very roughly termed the com- 
mercial interest as opposed to the agricultural interest ought 
to bear an increase of taxation to the amount of 70 millions, 
and M. Gastonpe’s proposal might be taken as a rude way 
of attaining the object of imposing this amount of new taxa- 
tion on the classes destined to bear it. 

The two propositions on which the only serious financial 
opponents of the Government relied were, accordingly, that 
only 70 millions more were wanted, and that these 70 
millions might be safely and properly levied Se form 
of direct taxation on the trading classes. M. Tarers dis- 
puted vehemently both assumptions. He asserted that not 
70 millions more, but 135 millions, were wanted, and that 70 
millions could not be fairly levied by any form of direct tax- 
ation on the trading classes. A distinct issue being thus 
raised, the Assembly proceeded to vote. The 40 millions to 
be obtained by the increase of the trade licences were voted 
without a division, but the proposal to raise the 30 millions 
by an increase of the duties on doors and windows and on 
furniture was rejected by a majority of twenty-seven, M, 
TuieRs voting in the minority. The opponents of the Govern- 
ment in the beginning of the week made a further effort to 
carry out their views. They proposed that not 40 millions, 
but the whole 70 millions, should be obtained by an 
increase of the trade licences. This 1 was rejected 
on Tuesday by a very decisive majority. On Wednesday 
it appeared that the opponents of the Government had 
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come to the end of their resources. They had no taxes to | 
propose by which the 30 millions which they owned were 
necessary might be found, and they were reduced to suggest- 
ing that a reduction of expenditure should be made, so that 
these 30 millions might not be needed. This provoked M. 
Tuiers to extreme anger. He alleged that the Government 
had made every possible reduction already except in the 
expenditure on the army. This had been largely increased, 
in compliance with the necessities of the case and the wishes 
of the country. If a reduction was made, it must be in the 
expenditure of the army, and if this expenditure was reduced, 
the army could not be maintained in a position worthy of the 
country. This frightened his adversaries, as they knew that 
they could not come to a rupture with M. Tuters on a point 
as to which the country would be sure to be against them. 
They were thus played out. They acknowledged that taxes 
to produce 30 millions must be invented, that they could not 
invent any, and that the expenditure could not be so reduced as 
to make the raising of these 30 millions unnecessary. M. 
Turers had beaten them, and he had only to throw a 
sop to them by saying that during the recess the Government 
would not countenance any agitation for the dissolution of the 
Assembly, and they began to take their beating with some- 
thing like good-humour. But it was not only in the final 
result that M. Tuiers had the advantage. He had previously 
had the best of the argument while details were being dis- 
cussed. It was not true that only 135 millions were wanted, 
and it was not true that 70 millions could be fairly and properly 
levied on the trading classes by direct taxation. M. Maane 
treated the notion of providing a margin as ridiculous; but 
he evidently spoke without thinking it necessary to consider 
the actual facts as to the produce of the new taxes. It is 
stated that the Customs Revenues for the first five months of 
the present year, in spite of augmentations by which it was 
estimated that their produce would be half as much again, have 
actually yielded less than they did in the corresponding months 
of the two years before the war; and 22 millions is a very 
small margin in the face of such figures. Then, again, as M. 
Tuizrs showed, to double the licence duties would be simply 
to crush many of the small shopkeepers. The number 
of persons who take out licences in the third or lowest 
class is one million and a half, and it would be at once 
cruel and impolitic to double the burden borne by such a 
vast number of poor people. He was answered by saying 
that the proposal to double the duty was also accompanied by 
a proposal that the incidence of the tax should be revised, so 
as to spare the poor. But he pointed out that the great bulk 
of the revenue from licences was made up of the sums which 
these humble people paid, and that if they were relieved, 
nothing like the anticipated 70 millions could be obtained 
from this source. To this na reply worthy of notice was or 
could be made. 


No proposal except that to tax raw materials remains, and 
this probably may now be looked onasadopted. But nothing 
can be more strange than the language of M. Tulers as to 
his favourite taxes. It is not at all surprising that he should 
advocate them on principle. They embody Protection, and 
he is an ardent Protectionist. But what is wonderful is the 
persistent manner in which, in spite of repeated and crushing 
criticism, he goes on asserting that these taxes will produce 
any sum he thinks proper toname. Not long ago he puta 
speculative question to the Committee of Tariffs, which was 
this—Supposing France were not bound by the Commercial 
Treaties by which she is bound, what would these taxes pro- 
duce? TheCommittee answered 93 millions, but that, as matters 
really stood, the yield would probably not exceed § millions. 
Nevertheless, M. Tu1ers throughout the recent debates has con- 
stantly urged on the Assembly that they have only to vote 
as he bids them, and that, on the showing of the Committee, 
they will get in 93 millions at once. It was vain that 
members of the Committee tried to explain that what they 
said was that, if a set of circumstances existed which did not 
and could not be made to exist, the taxes would produce 93 
millions. M. Tuters accepted the explanation for the moment, 
and then immediately went back to his 93 millions as an 
admitted sum. He himself, when he was enunciating his 
views a few days ago, admitted that these taxes would only 
produce 40 millions during the present year when the treaties 
with England and Belgium will remain in force, and it is the 
Budget of the present year that is under discussion. There are, 
therefore, two things to be carefully noted in estimating the pre- 
sent position of French finance. In the first place, whereas 135 
millions have to be found to balance the Budget, M. Tu1zrs pro- 


poses to levy new taxes, which, according to him, will this 


year produce 40 millions, and, according to other calculators, 


men of considerable ability and experience, will only produce 
5 millions, leaving thus a deficit according to him of 95 mil- 
lions, and according to his opponents of 130 millions. In the 
second place, all modes of taxation which will not excite 
vehement opposition and discontent have now been exhausted, 
If there is a deficit, as on the showing of M. TuErs himself 
is almost certain to be the case, this deficit, if met by new 
taxes, can only be met by taxes that will cause a violent poli- 
tical struggle ; and it is probable that, in preference to provok- 
ing such a struggle, it will be thought better to have recourse 
to new loans, in order to give France breathing time until the 
growing wealth of the country makes the existing taxes pro- 
ductive enough to balance the Budget. France is so indus- 
trious, so thriving, and so saving a country that it is safe to 
calculate on an increasing power in the country to pay taxes, 
But, on the other hand, it may be observed that France 
is now going to embark on a system of Protection, and 
either the doctrines of political economy are all wrong, or the 
recourse to Protection will impede the progress of the nation 
in wealth ; and, secondly, it is already evident that the taxes 
are high enough to make smuggling on a large scale very pro- 
fitable, and smuggling under a system of heavy taxation can 
only be encountered by greatly increasing the expenses of the 
collection of the revenue. Political disturbances would of 
course largely increase the deficit in the Budget of the year 
when they occurred; but, even if all goes on smoothly, 
there is every prospect of a deficit in the French Budget for 
many years to come. Subscribers to the new loan should 
take this into account. Even if there is a deficit or a suc- 
cession of deficits, French stock may be well worth taking at 
a price; but what this price is must be determined with 
reference to the consideration that France has not now a 
balanced Budget, and has no apparent chance of showing one 
at an early date. 


THE PRICE OF COAL. 


& hae extraordinary advance in the price of coal threatens 
. to interrupt or terminate the prosperous condition of 
trade, and it already causes great hardship to the mass of 
consumers. No other element of production is at the same 
time so indispensable as a domestic article of use; and 
it is not a little remarkable that the different kinds of coal 
which are respectively required for consumption and for 
manufacturing purposes have become simultaneously dearer. 
Steam coal, smelting coal, and household coal have been 
equally affected by causes which must therefore, as it would 
seem, relate to the conditions of supply rather than to the in- 
erease of demand. The unprecedented activity of the iron 
trade would account for the rise of price in furnace coal; and 
the gradual substitution of steamers for sailing-vessels, coin- 
ciding with the great extension of the English mercan- 
tile marine, provides larger and larger outlets for the produce 
of Welsh and Northern coalpits. It might have been sup- 
posed that household coal, which is in Yorkshire and in 
other districts intermixed in the beds with steam coal, 
being necessarily and incidentally worked, would have 
tended to glut the market; and the returns prove that the 
importation into London and the Southern counties, of which 
the greater part is intended for domestic use, has within the 
last year been enormously large. It may be expected that 
during the next winter compulsory economy in consumption 
will, by reducing the demand, either diminish the price, or at 
least prevent the further progress of the rise. The inevitable 
check to manufacturing industry, and especially to the pro- 
duction of iron, may perhaps be deferred to a later period. 
At the present moment ironmasters and other manufacturers 
are clamorous for an unlimited supply of coal, and all the 
resources of the railway Companies are barely adequate to 
provide carriage for the produce, in which the coalowners are 
in many instances unable to keep pace with the demands of 
their customers. Many of the longer contracts must have 
involved heavy loss to the producers, though it is difficult to 
accept Mr. Fornercity’s assertion that collieries have in a 
series of years given a smaller return than three per cent. on 
the capital invested. Within the last year thousands of 
acres have been taken on mineral leases, and enormous sums 
have been spent by the lessees in sinking new pits and in 
providing the necessary plant. 

The coalowners have probably taken care to retain for 
themselves a reasonable proportion of the largely increased 
sums which have been paid by the consumer; and perhaps 
their profits may for the present console them for the vexation 
and embarrassment to which they are exposed in the conduct 
of their business. The working colliers were justified in 
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asking to share in the prosperity of their employers; but it is 
that they should preferred out their 
premiums in inefficiency rather than inmoney. The advance 
in wages and the reduction of the hours of labour necessarily 
increased the cost of production; but it might have been 
hoped that the loss to coalowners and consumers would be 
confined within calculable limits. It is found by experience 
that the miners will only work three or four days in the week 
since the rise in wages has enabled them to secure with a 
smaller amount of labour the necessaries and luxuries to 
which they are accustomed. The masters are also compelled 
to humour their caprices, and to include in the terms of every 
contract with customers an estimated percentage for the un- 
certainty of their relations with the workmen. In another 
and similar branch of industry the temper and proceedings of 
skilled labourers have produced the curious result of increas- 
ing the comparative value of ironstone near the outcrop, as 
compared with the deeper seams. Mere quarrying from the 
surface of the ground can be done by ordinary labourers; 
and their competition to a certain extent holds in check the 
skilled miners who havea monopoly of subterranean industry. 
The superficial coal has unluckily long since disappeared ; 
but only a minute part of the rise of price is to be attributed 
to the exhaustion of the upper seams. North Staffordshire 
indeed is reduced to the necessity of importing furnace coal 
for certain purposes; but even in that county there is still a 

t abundance of coal in Cannock Chase and elsewhere; 
and in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, South Wales, 
Lanarkshire, and Fife the production is only regulated by the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient supplies of labour. It is not 
a subject for unqualified satisfaction that a reservoir which 
can never be replenished should be more and more rapidly 
drained ; and happily it is not probable that the recent rate of 
increase in production and consumption will be maintained 
for an indefinite time. At some point the vast coal-fields of 
North America will begin to compete effectually with English 
mines; and Pennsylvania itself will no longer find it worth 
while to procure from Congress the imposition of protective 
duties. 

The iron trade will probably be the first to feel the pressure 
of dearness of coal; and all fabrics in which iron is employed 
have risen rapidly in price. Branches of industry in which 
both coal and iron are largely used are subject to a new and 
heavy tax. Railway Companies will be compelled to make a 
large deduction from their gross receipts to cover the increased 
cost of rails, of steam fuel, and of engines and other machinery. 
It may also be expected that shipbuilders will be compelled 
to contract their operations by the large percentage which 
they must necessarily add to their prices; and for a time it 
is possible that wooden vessels may again come into fashion. 
The supply of ironstone within the United Kingdom is prac- 
tically inexhaustible; and new fields are every day discovered 
and surveyed. For some years large quantities of 
Northamptonshire ore have been sent into Wales and into 
Staffordshire ; and perhaps the Kent and Sussex districts which 
were, in the days when ore was smelted with wood, the seat 
of a great iron trade, may once more become workable. The 
quantity of coal within reach has been approximately ascer* 
tained; nor are the borings in the South-Eastern counties 
which have been projected for scientific objects expected to 
produce any commercial result. It is less easy to calculate 
the probable supply and cost of labour, or the tendency of 
moral and social causes to diminish production. The value 
of coal and iron, as of all other commodities, is calculated in 
gold; and the supply of bullion is constantly augmented. The 
most careful calculator would for the present find it impos- 
sible to assign to the depreciation of gold its just share 
in the rise of the price of coal. It is on many grounds 
likely that prices will not again fall to their former level, but 
it me | be hoped that last year’s advance will not be re- 


peated. 

An abundance of coal has been so naturally taken for 
granted that the influence of comparatively cheap fuel on all 
the habits of English life can only be understood by an effort 
of attention. Forty years ago a aes part of the inferior coal 
in Durham and Northumberland was wilfully consumed in 
great fires which were kept continually burning at the mouths 
of the pits. An Act of Parliament prohibited the practice, 
which was still more effectually suppressed by the introduc- 
tion of railways; yet many years passed before London ceased 
to depend on sea carriage for the greater part of its supply. 
The domestic life of which Englishmen are generally proud 
depends entirely on the possibility of making rooms warm in 


winter. Some years ago an Italian long settled in England - 
published an interesting account of his unsuccessful attempt. 


to transplant his acquired habits to his native country. He 
found that in a Piedmontese winter all but the richest class 
were driven to theatres and to the society of the cafés in con- 
sequence of the chill discomfort of houses which consequently 
could scarcely be regarded as homes, The anomalous preserva- 
tion of the race of wolves in France and other parts of the 
Continent results from the necessity of surrendering vast tracts 
of country to the growth of firewood. It may be hoped that a 
long time may elapse before the arable fields and ures of 
England+are converted into stunted forests; but the use of 
contrivances for economizing fuel will become more and more 
indispensable, though stoves of all descriptions offer a 
melancholy contrast to a blazing fire. There are private 
houses in England which require an expenditure on coal, 
even when prices are moderate, of more than 1,000l. a year. 
Up to the present time wood, which is at the best a miserable 
substitute for coal, has also been considerably dearer. Every 
winter visitor to Paris knows that the cost of fuel often 
amounts to a fourth or a third part of his hotel expenses. It 


is difficult to determine whether household or industrial coal : 


is more essential to the general welfare. The exportation has 
not increased so rapidly as the domestic consumption; and 
probably it will be greatly interrupted by the rise of prices. 
Shipowners and packet companies will have a fresh induce- 
ment to discover or to use the coal which is to be found in 
almost every part of the world; and the Chinese Government 
will be urged with fresh earnestness to permit foreigners to 
extract the supplies of fuel which are rendered useless by 
native jealousy and habits of obstruction. In various ways 
the process of exhaustion of English coal mines will be delayed ; 
but the effect of dearth on the public prosperity may be 
serious. The inference which Mr. GLapstone deduced from 
the alarming forebodings of statistical inquirers has not yet 
been practically adopted. The cheapness of gold is a better 
reason for allowing the National Debt to remain than the 
dearness of coal for paying it off. ‘There is perhaps little use 
in commenting on facts which can neither be disturbed nor 
corrected. When Nature produces an untoward result, it only 
remains for the community to submit, or, in official language, 
to govern itself accordingly. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


HE curtailment which the Public Health Bill has under- 
gone has supplied the Opposition with an argument of 
some plausibility against proceeding with it. Would it not be 
better, it has been asked, to deal comprehensively with the 
subject next Session rather than to take up a mere fraction of 
it this Session? As the Bill was originally drawn it aimed at 
two things—the creation of local sanitary authorities, and the 
investment of these authorities with enlarged powers. Now 
the clauses conferring new powers have been dropped, while 
the clauses creating the authorities who were to exercise them 
have been retained. What is the good of calling a new 
machinery into existence for the mere purpose of keeping it 
idle for twelve months? The fact that new powers were 
given in the first draft of the Bill is evidence that the 
Government thought that new powers were wanted. If it has 
been found impossible to pass the Bill conferring them during 
the fraction of the Session that still remains, it would be more 
honest to leave the question alone than to keep the promise of 
legislation to the ear while breaking it in the spirit. 

The fault ef this reasoning is that it ignores the fact that 
very large sanitary powers are already in being, and that the 
additions to them originally contained in the Public Health 
Bill, though extremely valuable in themselves, are yet 
of small importance as compared with those which are 
already at the disposal of a competent sanitary authority. 
No one who has not studied the Sanitary Acts now 
in force knows how large a field they cover. It is 
true that they have the disadvantage of being both numerous 
and puzzling. But their complications are complications 
of form rather than of substance. A layman attempting to 
answer a particular quastton by reference to them would find 
himself in a statutory labyrinth, and might come out of it 
with a firm conviction that the law on the subject was uncer- 
tain or contradictory. Buta lawyer would have no difficulty 
in determining the scope and object of each provision, and the 
Acts require nothing but careful editing and judicious 
arrangement to tell their own tale, even for those who are not 
lawyers. This editing and arrangement Mr. SraxsreLp has 
already promised shall be forthcoming as soon as the autho- 
rities for whose benefit it is designed shall have been created. 
We shall not be surprised if, when this work has been 
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done, the new authorities, instead of lamenting that they can 
do so little, are rather frightened at being empowered to 
do so much. Tt is true again that the working of the 
Sanitary Acts has shown that, though many valuable powers 
are given by the existing laws, others not less valuable have 
been withheld. But this is only what must be discovered in 
a. year or two with regard to Bill that could now be 
passed. Nothing but experience can adequately show what 
is needed in this way, and as yet our experience is very 
limited. Here and there there have been energetitc "Town 
Councils or Boards of Health, and these have found that, 
though they can do a great deal im the way of sanitary im- 
provement, there are some things which they are mable to 
do. In proportion as the number of energetic sanitary autho- 
rities: increases there will be fresh revelations of defects 
which must be supplied before the Sanitary code can be 
called complete. It would be highly undesirable that any 
measure which could have been this Session, or 
which may be passed next Session, should be regarded 
as closing the legislative canon. As soon as any fairly 
efficient organization is extended over the country, new 
wants' will disclose themselves in al] directions. At present 
almost all our available data have been drawn from towns. 
When the country districts are made self-governing in sanitary 
matters they will probably furnish us with mew facts, and 
with facts that may lead to considerable modifications in the 
best established sanitary theories. ‘The position, therefore, in 
which the question is left by the withdrawal of a large part 
of the Public Health Bill is one in which it is likely to be left 
at frequently recurring intervals. No doubt if the curtailed 
Bill becomes law this Session certain admitted defeets will be 
left over to be remedied next Session. But supposing that 
the Bill had been passed this year in its original form, before 
twelve months had passed a new set of admitted defects 
would have risen up. ‘There is no immediate prospect 
of arriving at finality in sanitary legislation. For years 
to come Parliament must submit to be a learner. Nor is 
it accurate to say that the Bill in its present form confers 
no new powers. It. converts permissive powers into com- 
pulsory powers, and by this means it does in a large number 
of places confer new powers. Hitherto the most important 
Sanitary Acts have only become operative at the pleasure of 
the ratepayers of the district, and as a rule the districts in 
which sanitary reforms have been most needed have been 
precisely those in which they have been most hotly opposed. 
If the Public Health Bill passes, the option of being filthy 
will no longer be given to any portion of the country, how- 
ever small or however isolated. In every town there will be 
an appropriate body of sanitary regulations in force. In every 
country Union there will be an appropriate body of sanitary ve- 
gulationsin force. Alike in town and country there will be a 
staff of officers charged with putting these regulations in 
force. Alike in town and country there will be a staff of 
inspectors appointed by the Central Authority to see that 
these officers do their work properly. It cannot be said with 
any justice that a Bill of this character is a worthless piece of 
legislation. 


It follows from all this that the portion of the Public Health 
Bill which the Government are now pushing forward deals 
with the part of the subject which it is most essential to deal 
with at this moment. The law as it stands gives very large 
powers to Sanitary authorities—powers not so large indeed as 
even with our present knowledge we see that they ought 
to have, but still very much larger than have ever been 
exercised except in a few isolated instances, and sufficient, 
if exercised, to make the sanitary condition of the country 
incaleulably better than it now is. ‘The primary defect 


in the existing kw is the want of a single sanitary au- 
thority in every district, exercising all the powers recognized | 
by law, and known and accessible to all those living | 
withm its jurisdiction. Until this want is supplied, 
even willing districts cannot always suppress their own 
nuisances, and unwilling districts cannot be forced to suppress 
them. When this want is supplied we shall know with a 
degree of accuracy to which at present we cammot pretend 
what is the direction that future legisktion can most bene- 
ficially take. There was no reason, therefore, for refusing to 
consider this part of the subject by itself. It has no necessary 
connexion with the proposed increase of powers. Even if the | 
new authorities should never be invested with any additional | 
powers, they might use those which the law already gives | 
them to very good purpose; and nothing will show so clearly | 
what additional powers are wanted as the universal creatio | 
of authorities competent to work those already in being. It | 
will be a step of the utmost importance in the direction of a , 


real sanitary reformation if this creation is effected in the 
present Session. 

Upon the only point of much importance which has been 
discussed in Committee we have more than once stated our 
opinion. An intermediate authority between the Central 
Government and the local Sanitary authority is objectionable 
because it would weaken the power of the former, and give 
rise to needless delays. In fact the ultimate control would 
really be vested in the intermediate authority, masmuch as 
the Central Government would never be strong enough to 
overcome local and intermediate resistance combined. Unless, 
therefore, we are prepared to hand over the whole sanitary 
administration of the country to bodies not responsible to 
Parliament, there must be nothing interposed between the 
Local Government Board and the authorities primarily 
charged with the management of sanitary matters in each 
district. But the substitution of County Boards for Boards 
of Guardians, as praposed by Mr. GoLDNEY, would be equivalent 
to the creation of an intermediate authority, since the work 
would have to be done by local Committees, and the action 
of the aggregate Board would ultimately resolve itself into 
the supervision of what had been done by these Committees. 
It is a further and most damaging objection to the creation 
of County Boards, except for certain special purposes, that 
it would multiply local authorities, and thus increase the 
difficulty, already so serious, of getting competent persons 
to serve on them. [If in country places the relief of the 
poor and the care of the public health were entrusted to 
different bodies, one of the two objects would certainly 
suffer, and in all probability both would. If they are 
entrusted to one and the same body, there is a fair chance 
that good men will come forward as candidates for seats on 
the Board, and this fact alone will go far to ensure the 
successful working of the new Sanitary administration. 


MR. BRIGHT’S APOLOGIA, 


HE satisfaction with which Mr. Bricur’s voice has again 

been heard in public—for though he spoke in private 
he was in reality addressing the public—has unfortunately 
been qualified by some feelings of disappointment and alarm ; 
disappointment at the tone of his remarks, and alarm at an 
announcement which has concurrently been made, or rather 
repeated, that Mr. Brieur and Mr. GuapsTone intend to stump 
Treland together during the ensuing autumn. We cannot help 
thinking, or at least hoping, that there must be some mistake 
about this report. It is true that Mr. Grapstone not long 
ago promised a deputation from Belfast that he would try to 
find time to attend a “ banquet” there in the recess, adding 
that a visit to Belfast would necessarily involve a tour through 
the country; and Mr. Giapstone is known to be rash, and 
at times reckless, enough for almost anything. He has had, 
however, an opportunity for reflection since he submitted to 
the blandishments of the deputation; the dangers which then 
threatened his Government have for the present been evaded 
or overcome ; and we can hardly bring ourselves to believe 
that, even under the temptations of Opposition, still less 
under the responsibilities of office, he would be guilty of 
such wanton and wicked incendiarism as a tour of speech- 
making in Ireland. All reasonable people of whatever 
party are agreed that if Ireland wants one thing more 
than another, it is to be let alone. She is very much 
in the position of a patient who has for years been 
sounded, and diagnosed, and pulled about, and lectured 
upon by rival practitioners, and who never has a moment’s 
rest from consultations and examinations to see how the 
last new treatment is getting on. ‘The doctors are her 
worst complaint, and if she could only get rid of them for a 
time, and could think about something else than her real or 
fancied disorders, she would soon pick up again. It is hardly 
worth while for Mr. Guapstone to go to Ireland to tell the 
people that he can do nothing for them except prevent them 
from breaking each other’s heads; and whatever he says is 
certain to be construed into an adhesion to one party or the 
other. Mr. Guapstone has an unfortunate habit of looking 
out very large principles for very small measures; and it 


cannot be said that is language is usually remarkable for its 


cautious perspicuity. It would perhaps be inexpedient that 
the Irish should be formally assured by the Prize Minister 
that he will think twice and thrice before making Home Rule 
a Government measure. Suilors talk of whistling for a wind, 
and Mr. Guiapstone’s smallest of small talk would, we fear, be 
a dangerous encouragement to storms in such a country a3 
Ireland. It is said that in glacier countries a sneeze will 
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sometimes start an avalanche. Mr. Briaat is generally 

dear enough, it is true, but it may be doubted whether in 

bis present mood he is the best physician that Ireland 

could have. It was hoped sanguine people that his 

experience of official life, of arguments, disputes, and 

compromises which are to be found even in a compact, 

harmoniqus Gabinet, and still more the seclusion and medi- 

tation of the Jast two years, might possibly have had 

some effect in softening the harshness of lis judgments on 

political opponents, and in leading him to make those 

allowances for persons who did not always look at things 

from the same point of view, or arrive at the same 

conclusions as himself, which justice as well as charity de- | 
mands. He has broken the silence of two years only to show 

us that he has learned nothing, forgotten nothing, and for-: 
given nobody. If such a speech were delivered in Ireland, 

the simple people would at once .conclude that “‘ velentless and 

“ wicked ” Jandlords deserved no merey. 

It must be-admitted that Mr. Bricut’s Apologia, or rather 
non-Apologia, pro sud vitd, is a highly characteristic pro- 
duction, and that, grotesque and distorted as the history is in | 
some respects, it is not without.an historical, or perhaps we { 
should say biographical, value. Mr. Bricut played a pro- 
minent part in the various controversies which he enumerated, 
and he is apparently determined that the rising generation 
and posterity shalt be under no misapprehension as to the 
‘spirit which has always animated and given character to 
his political career. Anybody who accepted Mr. Bricut’s 
review of the last thirty years as genuine history would 
be grievously misled; but it is no doubt a true history 
of Mr. Bricur’s own impressions, and those impressions 
governed his conduct. During these thirty years parties 
rave been a good deal shuffled; old parties have 
gone out and new ones have come in; Whigs have given 
place to Liberals, Tories to Conservatives, and there are 
Radicals far ahead of Mr. Brient, whose Radicalism always 
kept clear of the rights of employers and the sanctity of per- 
sonal property, and never went beyond the mere spoliation of 
landlords. We now learn that during the whole of this 
period one man has invariably been m the right and every- 
body else in the wrong, and that those who differed with him 
were not only “ignorant and incapable,” but “ relentless and 
“wicked.” “TI have always felt,” he says, “that there were 
“good men in all parts of the country who ak gS with 
“me”; that they sympathized with him proved their good- 
ness, and the moral depravity of those who did not sympathize 
with him is an equally irresistible deduction. If we might 
venture ona conjecture, we should say that Mr. Disraz.i’s 
recent progress through Lancashire had something to do with 
the temper of this speech. It is naturally a trial to a good 
man to see wickedness tri ant, sleek with prosperity, and 
sitiling back the applause of men. That the friend of Lord 
Gzorcge Bentrnox, and leader of the forlorn hope of the 
Protectionists, should be féted in the Free-trade Hall of 
Manchester, was perhaps more than the surviving apostle of 
the League could be expected to endure with patience and 
equanimity. 

If Mr. Brieut's object was toshow that he could travesty the 
history of his time as boldly and thoroughly as Mr. Disraz1t, 
he has been-suecessfinl; but his performance is less amusing, 
perhaps because it was meant in earnest. Nobody can doubt 
that Mr. Bricut implicitly believes that the Protectionists. 
with whom he did battle for the abolition of the Corn Laws 
were not only stupid and ignorant, but perversely wicked. 
Yet, if this view were true, it would be an indictment against 
the nation. The Free-traders were long a small minority, | 
and it happened that those who were quickest to appreciate | 
the righteousness of Free-trade were those to whom it would | 
bring an immediate pecuniary advantage, The nation had 
been brought up in the Protectionist faith ; the great body of 
the Liberals as well as of the Conservatives were on the same | 
side, and Lord Joun conversion only just preceded 
that of Sir Ropert.Pert. The Corn Laws, as Mr. Bricut 
said, were only one of a series of similar monopolies, and 
those who had no direct nal interest in any of 
them, and who were disposed to admit the theoretical sound- 
ness of Free-trade, were alarmed Jest the sudden overthrow of 
an ancient policy, upon which the welfare af important classes 
was supposed to depend, should be injurious to the whole 
community. Sir R. Pee. himself was in advance of the 
country in his intellectual perception of the economical 
fullacies of Protection, and he would probably have yielded 
before the Irish famineifhe had thought that he could cazry the 
country with him. There is.no reason to suppose that even 


at the moment of surrender the people who were afraid of 


Free-trade were not a majority in the land; and at this 
moment the greater part of the eivilized world falls under Mr. 
Bricut’s denunciations as “ relentless and wicked” Protec- 
‘tionists. We have some recollection that Mr. Bricut once 
confessed that he made a mistake in moe not say 
in“ relentlessly and wickedly ” opposing—the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
but he does not refer tothe subject in thisspeech. Hea 

to be under the impression that the Reform Bill of 1867 
‘was peculiarly one of his personal triumphs, and he has 
perhaps forgotten some remarks about the “ residuum ” which 
are attributed to him in Hansard. On the question of the 
Crimean War Mr. Bricut, as was proved to him at the time 
in a conclusive manner, was at variance with the great body 
of his countrymen; and it does not follow, because certain 
securities which were deemed i t in 1856 were last 
year (wisely or unwisely) surrendered to Russia, that the war 
was therefore wicked and fruitless. In Mr. Bricut’s opinion 
it is ‘one of the unaccountable things in history” that we 
should during the American war have taken sides with “a 
“ rebellion the sole object and purpose of which was to per- 
“petuate slavery for ever,” instead of pursuing a “ generous 
“ neutrality.” It will be observed that there is a gross and 
obvious misstatement im almost every word of this short 
\sentence. The American war was not a rebellion, but a civil 
war, and this country did not ‘take sides with either bellige- 
rent, although it would have done so if it had pursued that 
“ generous neutrality” to the North which Mr. Bricut recom- 
mended. Mr. Briext’s personal infallibility is so far superior 
to that of the Pops, that he produces it from his own moral 
consciousness without the aid of a Council. 


The deputation from the Potteries, with perhaps incon- 
siderate confidence, observed that they could not imagine any 
higher gratification which Mr. Bricur could desire than to 
see “the fruition of his patriotic policy in the unexampled 
“ prosperity of the country.” It appears, however, that it is 
only by a severe exercise of Christian resignation that Mr. 
Brieut can bring himself to be content with this moderate 
result, and that he rather resents the impartiality with which 
the sun shines on the just and on the unjust alike. Under a 
more discriminating . dispensation, the laws of political 
economy would certainly be suspended, so that Free-traders 
alone should profit by Free-trade, while the Protectionists 
were being ruined according to their own malevolent predic- 
tions. In his speech at Rochdale we behold the just man 
made perfect, looking down from his moral eminence upon an 
erring world, but not in pity—in wrath rather that the wicked 
should not be utterly burned up and consumed. There has 
always been a strong dash of theology in Mr. Bricut’s poli- 
tics as in Mr. GLapsTone’s, and this is perhaps in a large measure 
the source of their strength in agitation. It is a great thing 
in dealing with the multitude to be able to make them think 
that the policy you recommend is dictated by religious duty 
rather than by mere political expediency, and that the in- 
spiration from which it has been derived is beyond the range 
of purely human argumént; and the most effectual way of doing 
so is to begin by thinking so yourself’ When Mr. Giap- 
STONE is defending a measure, it is always with the air of one 
who has just come down from the mountain, and has the tables 
of the law in his despatch-box for private reference. Mr. 
Brieut’s political opinions are presented as equally binding 
on all good men, and when the prophets differ there is no 
alternative but to assume that one of them has misconstrued 
his message. It is probably due to Mr. Guapsrons’s wider 
culture and more delicate sy ies that his animosities 
rarely survive the heat of eonflict, but Mr. Brieur is a 
perfect embodiment of stern Puritan vindictiveness. He has 
the temper of an agitator rather than of a statesman; and the 
eonfident infallibility, hard intolerance and scrupulous pug- 
nacity which make him so formidable in the one case destroy 
his pretensions to the higher rank. 


M, THIERS AND THE RIGHT. 

thor are moving with unusual speed at Versailles. A 

section of the Conservatives appear to be thoroughly 
aroused to the progress which Republican ideas are making 
in the country, and they are no longer willimg to allow M. 
Tmegs’s interpretation of the Bordeaux compact to pass un- 
challenged. In the debate of yesterday week they succeeded 
in extracting from the PrEsipENT a more pronounced declara- 
tion of his views than he had yet given, as well as a. promise 
of astill more explicit statement before the Assembly separates 
for the holidays. The particular phrase which led them to 
insist on coming to an understanding was an incidental re- 
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ference by M. Tuers to the fact that the Assembly had 
extrusted to his care a form of government called the Re- 
public. The indignation of the Right at hearing the action of 
the Assembly described in these terms led them to disregard 
altogether the official and personal dignity of the speaker. If 
it had been M. Rovner or M. Gamperta who stood in the 
Tribune he could not have received harder measure than the 
Paesipenxt of the Republic. The drift of such contradictions 
as could be heard through the clamour seems to have been 
that at present there was no recognized form of government 
in France, that M. Turers had passed his word at Bordeaux 
that nothing should be done to prejudge the constitutional ques- 
tion, that the Assembly had never accepted the Republic, and 
consequently could not have committed it to the care of any- 
body. M. Tuuers’s retort took the shape of an invitation to 
be thankful that Providence had ed better for French- 
men than they could possibly have managed for themselves. 
It has, in fact, settled the constitutional difficulty without 
consulting them. A country cannot go on month after 
month without some fixed institutions, and such institutions 
as France possesses are undoubtedly Republican. As to 
what the future form of government was likely to be, 
M. Tuiers professed himself ignorant, but so far as his powers 
extended they would all be devoted to the perpetuation of the 
existing order of things. To the adjuration of a Deputy ot 
the Right to repeat the words which he used at Bordeaux, 
and thereby satisfy all the world, M. Turers replied that 
before the close of the Session there must, he foresaw, be a 
full explanation between him and the Assembly. So far was 
he from wishing to avoid such an explanation, that he was 
absolutely eager to give it. Toa Government which needs 
all the strength it can command to do its duty towards 
France, obscurity of any kind is odious. He would only wait 
until the passions of the Assembly had been laid to rest, to lay 
before it a calm, tranquil, and accurate interpretation of 
what they were accustomed to call the Bordeaux programme. 
With this agreeable prospect the Right were forced to be con- 
tent, and to all appearance they will have the satisfaction 
before they go home of driving M. Turers one step further in 
the direction in which his face has for some time been 
turned. 

It is not safe to pin orators down to particular phrases, but 
there may perhaps be something significant about M. Turers’s 
substitution of “ programme” for “‘ compact” as the term to 
describe what took place at Bordeaux. It looks a little as 
though his object was to emphasize the absence of any definite 
agreement between him and the majority of the Assembly, 
and to recall to his hearers the fact that the best devised and 
best understood schemes have often to be modified to 
suit a change of circumstances. There is no need, however, 
for M. Tu1ers to lay much stress upon any alleged want of 
definiteness in the Bordeaux compact. It will be enough for 
him to refer to a later act of the Assembly which the Right 
have found it convenient to forret. There was a time, it is 
true, when M. Tuers was only the Chief of the Executive 
power. But to serve their own purpose the majority of the 
Assembly took up the proposal to make him President of the 
Republic instead of the first officer of an anonymous Govern- 
ment. To that extent the Bordeaux compact, even if it is 
taken in the sense which the Right desire to affix to it, was 
annulled by both the parties to it. In saluting M. Turers 
as President of the Republic, the Deputies recognized that 
the actual Government of France was best described by 
that name. The Right swallowed their annoyance at having 
to make such a concession, because they hoped to lessen 
M. Turers’s real power while giving him a higher titular 
rank. As it turns out, they were mistaken in their calcula- 
tions; but it shows a childish disregard of facts to deny 
that the name which a Government gives to itself in every 
official act is the name by which it is rightly called. If the 
Right had been satisfied with denying that the Republican 
Government is anything more than a provisional arrangement, 
the principles of which may fairly be discussed at some future 
time, their position would have been much stronger. The 
existing Republic does not enjoy that immunity from discus- 
sion which ordinarily belongs to settled Governments. But 
this in no way affects the question at issue between the 
Right and M. Turers. They are disputing, not so much 
upon what shall be hereafter as upon what is now, and upon 
this point M. Turers has plainly the best of it. He at least 
a of what it is that he is President—an item of political 
information of which the Right seem to be wholly destitute. 


If their persistent unwillingness to see facts as they are and 
to call things by their right names has any serious effect upon 
the future of France, it will probably be of an exactly opposite 


kind to that which they would themselves wish. M. Tuters 
is anxious to establish the Republic, but he is not less anxious 
to ensure that this Republic shall be Conservative in character. 
To achieve this latter object he needs all the aid that he can 
get from any quarter. ‘The whole tradition of French Re- 
publicanism is anti-Conservative, and the reason why it is so 
is that the Conservatives have never seriously endeavoured to 
guide or influence the development and working of Republican 
institutions. As soon as they have been set up in France 
the Conservatives have either held sullenly aloof from public 
affairs, or have only taken part in them in the character of con- 
spirators against the existing order of things. If Republican 
and Revolutionary have become almost identical epithets, it is 
to this abstention of the non-revolutionary elements in the 
country that the result is mainly to be attributed. M. Tu1ers 
has seen the folly of this procedure, and has steadily set him- 
self to turn over a new leaf. This is the real meaning of the 
hatred which many of the Conservatives bear him at this 
moment. They act as men who would rather have their forebod- 
ings justified thannot. They seem to love to have their names 
associated in the minds of Frenchmen with reactionary enter- 
prises of all kinds, and they have no right to feel surprised 
if in the end they are taken at their own valuation. Happily 
for themselves and for France, the Right are more disposed to 
listen to their fears than to their reason, and in this in- 
stance it is their fears that give them the better advice. If 
they dared they would get rid of M. Turers to-morrow, and 
commit their cause to the doubtful chances of civil war. 
Their obstinate preference for a nominal Monarchy blinds 
them to the imminent danger of losing the substance while 
grasping at the form. They do not see that, except in the 
eyes of a few Legitimist fanatics, government by a King is 
mainly valuable as embodying and securing certain traditions 
of order and tranquillity. For the most part Monarchy does 
ensure these advantages, but the anniversary which was kept 
last Sunday might have served to remind the Right that it 
is possible to have a Monarchy which is powerless in these 
respects. During the period between the fall of the Bastile 
and the execution of Louis XVI. the King was an obstacle to 
the maintenance of order rather than a guarantee of it. If, 
under certain circumstances, the heir of an unbroken monarchi- 
cal tradition may hold this melancholy position, much more 
may it be held by, new-made Kings who have neither custom 
nor institutions on which to rely, and whose only title is 
the will of a bare majority of a nation in which the minority is 
passionately Republican. Amidst all the exaggerations of M. 
GamBETTA’s speech at Ferté-sous-Jouarre, it was clear that in 
proportion as the establishment of the Republic is assured the 
Conservative tendencies of the reasonable members of the 
Republican party will become more pronounced. There will 
be a redistribution of political forces, and when this has been 
effected the latent strength of Conservatism in France will be 
disclosed, and those who have clung to a Restoration as to the 
one conceivable hope for the country will be surprised at 
their own immunity from confiscation and bloodshed. The 
Right might prevent this happy consummation if they had 
the courage to follow out their convictions, but the hold 
which M. Tuters has over them is more than they seem able 
to shake off, and it is hardly too much to hope that it will last 
until even they have been made wiser by events. 


PERSIA, INDIA, AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Le is fortunate that, in spite of Reform Bills, Indian know- 
ledge and experience are still not wholly excluded from 
the House of Commons. The late debate on the diplomatic 
service in Persia, or rather the speech of the mover, was 
highly instructive. The qualifications of Indian officers for 
employment in Persia probably bear the same relation to the 
competence of their Foreign Office rivals as the generalities 
enounced by Lord Enrietp and Mr. Guapstone when com- 
pared with the special knowledge of Mr. Eastwick. On the 
separate question whether the responsibility of administrative 
decision ought to rest with the Government or with the House 
of Commons, Mr. GLADsTONE was right in declining to consider 
as conclusive the recommendations of a Select Committee ; 
but the weight both of argument and of authority pre- 
ponderates against the system which was re-established by 
Lord CLarenpon. Several Foreign Ministers, including Lord 
PaLMersToN, have not unnaturally objected to the withdrawal 
of the Persian Mission from their patronage and control; but 
none of them possessed any special acquaintance with Eastern 
affairs; and Lord Patmerston’s strong prejudice against the 
East India Company probably extended to its Civil Servants. 
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Lord Matmessury, though far inferior in ability and ex- 
perience to Lord Patmerstoy, arrived, perhaps through con- 
sciousness of his own ignorance of Asiatic politics, at a sound 
conclusion ; and the present Lord Dersy, who had himself 
been Minister for India, concurred in the transfer of 
the Mission to the India Office. Sir H. Rawzinson, who 
is by universal assent allowed to be the ablest English 
Envoy who has in modern times served in Persia, re- 
signed his office as soon as he found that he was to be 
placed under the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. It is 
highly probable that the Duke of ArGy.t, though of course 
he cannot publicly differ from his colleagues, shares the 
opinion of his predecessor, Sir Srarrorp Nortucore, on the 
propriety of transferring Persian diplomacy to the India Office. 
Lord EnFiEtp’s suggestion that the proposed change would be 
equally applicable to the Embassies in China and Japan was 
apparently prompted by the difficulty of finding a more cogent 
argument against the motion. The relations of both Empires, 
being purely commercial, are much closer with England than 
with India; nor is there the smallest similarity of language or 
of customs between either country and any part of the Indian 
population. It is probable that an Indian officer would be in 
many cases well qualified for diplomatic employment in China, 
because India affords by far the best school for the art of 
governing alien races. If equal capacity can be found in the 
ranks of the diplomatic service, there is no reason for resort- 
ing to India. Persia, on the other hand, is connected with 
India not only by 1,900 miles of common frontier, but by 
innumerable ties of custom, of blood, and of religion. The 
intrigues which disturb and occupy the Court of Teheran are 
of exactly the same kind with which Indian Residents and 
Political Agents are thoroughly familiar in dealing with Indian 
princes; and the more important schemes and combinations 
have a direct bearing upon Indian interests. The chronic 
hostility between Persia and Afghanistan directly affects the 
security of North-Western India; and it is utterly anomalous 
that when a contest arises for the possession of Herat or of any 
other border stronghold, one of the competitors should appeal 
to the Viceroy and the other to the organ of the Foreign 
Office. 


The hackneyed assertion that the Shah of Persia would 
regard as an indignity the necessity of communicating with 
the Secretary of State for India is probably a fallacy. Hastern 
potentates are skilful in using the ceremonies to which they 
ostensibly attach importance for the attainment of substantial 
objects. It is possible that they may have prc‘erred the 
presence of a comparative stranger unacquainted with their 
motives and objects to the vigilant astuteness of a trained 
Indian statesman; yet Sir H. Raw.inson seems to have been 
highly acceptable at the Court of Teheran, where, unlike his 
predecessors and successors, he was admitted to frequent 
audience by the Suan himself. Whatever may be the merits 
of Mr. Turnour Tuomson, who has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Axiy, it is unfortunate that he should have made himself, 
with or without fault of his own, personally distasteful to the 
Sovereign to whom he is accredited. The Persian Minister in 
England would certainly not have protested against the 
nomination if he had not believed that it would be objection- 
abie to his Government, and the formal assent of the Court to 
the appointment is compatible with deep resentment, and with 
the future interposition of many impediments in the way of easy 
diplomatic intercourse. It is to be presumed that the charges 
against Mr. Toomson were unfounded, but it is inconvenient to 
bring the victim of calumny and his accusers into confidential 
relations ; and there must certainly be other possible candidates 
for the office who have never been charged with violations of 
Persian etiquette. The Secretary of State for Inpia would 
have been too well informed to fall into a similar error; for 
the experienced Indian officers by whom he is officially sur- 
rounded make themselves acquainted even with the gossip of 
Eastern Courts, as far as it has a political bearing. It was 
justly remarked in the recent debate that the Indian Secre- 
tary is of equal rank with his colleague at the Foreign Office, 
and that both represent the Queen. If the question had 
been confined to the management of business in England, it 
might perhaps matter comparatively little whether diplomatic 
despatches were addressed to Lord GRANVILLE or to the Duke 
of ArGyLL; but the acts of the Envoy are almost exempt 
from practical control, and it is important that he should 
possess peculiar competence for his office. The chief purpose 
of Mr, Eastwick’s motion would be attained if it were under- 
stood that as a general rule Indian officers should receive a 
preference, and that they should habitually correspond with 
the Viceroy, as well as with the English department to 
which they may be subordinate. It is, under the present 


arrangement, nearly certain that neither the successive occu- 
pants of the Foreign Office nor their permanent Under- 
Secretary will allow one of the prizes of the diplomatic pro- 
fession to be given to a member of a different service. It is 
much more likely that a Secretary for India who is himself 
a Parliamentary politician would recognize any special fitness 
for the mission in the person of a regular diplomatist. 

There is little meaning in the official phrases about the 
expediency of including Persia within the circle of European 
influence. The country, happening to be in Asia, has nothing 
to do with any European Powers except England and Russia ; 
and in both cases only with reference to their Eastern posses- 
sions. The advance of Russian conquest in Central Asia is 
only formidable as far as it may involve a menace to India; 
and the time has passed in which it could have been plausibly 
alleged that the designs of Russia were liable to be thwarted 
by English diplomacy. Indian statesmen are less timid, if 
not less pacific, than English Ministers; and they are more 
capable both of discerning danger at adistance and of making 
deliberate preparations to repel it. The alliance with 
Afghanistan which was prepared by Lord Lawrence and 
effected by Lord Mayo was formed as a precaution against 
possible aggression on the part of Persia, which might be made 
at the instigation of Russia. It seems reasonable that English 
diplomacy at Teheran should conform itself to the policy of 
the Indian Government rather than to the opinions of a. 
gentleman who, however able, has vegetated for fourteen years. 
in a petty South American capital. To the heads of the 
diplomatic profession, even if they were qualified for employ- 
ment in unaccustomed regions, the Persian Mission offers few: 
attractions. The post has been conferred by the Foreign Office 
on a Secretary of Legation in Turkey, on a Consul-General 
in Egypt whose Persian career proved singularly disastrous,. 
and now on a Minister at Valparaiso. The Srrmovrs, the 
Lyonses, and the BuLWERs propose to themselves more attractive 
objects of ambition. On the other hand, Indian civilians 
and soldiers of the highest rank would appreciate the import- 
ance of establishing English influence at the Persian Court, or 
of watching and baffling the designs of crafty natives and of. 
intriguing foreigners. The Duke of ARGYLL may not be per- 
sonally more capable than Lord GRANVILLE of makinga judicious. 
choice; but he would have a far ampler field for selection.. 
It is absurd to compare a third-rate diplomatist, who. 
has perhaps never conducted a serious negotiation, 
with statesmen who have governed provinces as populous as 
European kingdoms, and who have spent their lives in con- 
trolling and directing ambitious Eastern princes. If there is 
any mysterious necessity for preserving the connexion of the 
Persian Mission with the Foreign Office,.the official English 
mind is prolific of fictions which are seldom as useful as a 
tacit understanding by which one of the ostensible functions. 
of the Foreign Secretary should be practically discharged by 
his Indian colleague. The Residents in the Persian Gulf, who. 
are frequently engaged in political and diplomatic transactions,, 
are invariably Indian servants who hold their appointments. 
under the Viceroy. It must often happen that they under- 
stand difficult questions incomparably better than the Minister: 
at Teheran. ‘The functions of the Consuls, who, in Sir H.. 
Raw tnson’s opinion, ought still to depend on the Foreign 
Office, are comparatively unimportant, and there is much. 
force in the reason which he assigned for his recommendation,, 
that there is no Consular service in India. He might have 
added that, while India is concerned with Kastern politics,. 
consulships are established for the benefit of traders who have: 
their home and the centre of their operations England. 


THE IRISH RAILWAYS. 


t ki is said that railways in Ireland have not stimulated trade 
or induced a spirit of change and progress in the people 
in anything like the proportion which is seen in other coun- 
tries. If this assertion be true, it almost necessarily follows 
that some step ought to be taken to improve, if possible, a 
system of railway management which is found to be defective. 
In support of this statement details are brought forward 
which, if accepted, go far to show that the Directors of these 
railways neglect obvious and important duties. It is 
alleged that sufficient efforts are not made to accommodate 
passenger traffic, to promote trade, to develop mining in- 
dustry, or to facilitate the sale of the agricultural produce of 
the country. Some of the evidence on this subject, given 
before the Royal Commission of which the Duke of Drvon- 
SHIRE was Chairman, would seem to show that the art of 
“ how not to do it” has been brought to considerable per- 
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fection by the managers of Irish railways. It was stated that 
less accommodation was given by railways between the North 
‘and South of Ireland than existed formerly when there were 
coaches by night and day. This statement might perhaps be 
explained by considering that Irishmen may have travelled 
by coach for the fun of the thing, which they are hardly likely 
to do by railway. Then, again, it was stated that-scarcely one- 
seventh of the cattle, sheep, and horses which were moved 
from one part of Ireland to another were conveyed by rail. 
It is, however, proper to remember that the animals may have 
{ fresh air and healthy exercise, and meeting their 
friends, and their wishes may have been consulted by the 
owners. The pigs are not particularly mentioned, but it is 
evident that a pig when once shut up in a railway truck loses 
his independence, so perhaps they withheld that consent with- 
out which their drivers would be manifestly powerless. We 
may seem to be trifling with a serious subject, but really this 
explanation of the refusal to allow the Irish railways 
to benefit the country is as rational as any other that 
occurs to us. The pips, at any rate, would please them- 
selves, whereas the Directors, so far as we can discover, 
please nobody. We believe that if Mr. GLapsTonE were to 
cut down the upas-tree, he ‘would be charged such a price for 
carriage that he would be foreed to leave the trunk and limbs 
bebimd him in the country which they had afflicted. To send 
goods from Liverpool to Castlebar costs 7s. 6d. per ton less 
than the charge from Dublin to the same place. There may 
possibly be a satisfaction to the mind of an insane Director 
im perpetrating an extravagant caprice like this. It resembles 
the conduct of those Eastern despots who extract taxes in 
utter disregard of the effect upon the producing power of their 
subjects. The purpose of Government is taken to be the 
splendid maintenance of the King, his wives, and children, 
and the officers of his Court. So the purpose of railway 
management in Ireland is assumed to be the provision of 
comfortable places for directors, solicitors, secretaries, and 
engineers. ‘There is besidesno central authority such as ap- 
pears necessary to remove many of the absurd impediments 
to traflic which are now stated to exist. Probably if the Irish 
railways could be purchased by the State at a moderate cost, 
there would be little difference of opinion in Parliament as to 
the expediency of purchasing them. But history and fiction 
unite their warnings of the propensity of Irish affairs to evolve 
gigantic jobs. ‘The Marquis of Hartinaton complains that 
Parliament has not in the last two Sessions allotted adequate 
time to the discussion of Irish questions, among which he 
thinks that this of railway management is one of the most 
important. It might be remarked that Parliament and the 
country had enough to last them for some time of Irish 

uestions in the two preceding Sessions; and it is possible 

at, as regards the railways, a sensible conclusion might be 
reached by some other process than that of Parliamentary 
palaver. Is the State prepared to buy the property of Irish 
railway shareholders at whatever price they may clioose to 
put upon it? Clearly not. But if it is ne to the 
prosperity of Ireland that these railways should be acquired 
by the State, they must be acquired upon equitable terms to 
be fixed by the State itself, upon fair consideration of all cir- 
cumstances. If, says Lord Hartixaton, Government had been 
prepared to announce a policy, Parliament would not have 
had time to discuss it, We venture, however, to think that 
whenever Government has anything to say Parliament will 
contrive to listen. But talking until one has discovered one’s 
own meaning is perhaps likely to fatigue the listener. Sir 
Rosert Pret would have ascertained by careful examination 
of the problem that there were or were not “three courses ” 
open for its solution, and he would have lucidly explained 
to an attentive House of Commons the course upon which 
he had determined. But in his day Government had not 
quite lost the art of governing. 


It is no sufficient answer to this proposal that it will in- 
volve considerable difficulties in execution. It is appre- 
hended that low fares will become a hustings cry, and that 
branch lines will be demanded as the price of political support. 
Some speakers go the length of asserting that the possession of 
all the main roads of a country by private companies is an 
arsangement which political wisdom would seek to produce, 
if it did not happen to exist in England and Ireland. There 
would of course be difficulty in avoiding jobbery in the selec- 

. ion of administrators of railways, as well as of other depart- 
ments of State; nor would this difficulty be satisfactorily removed 
by the well-known readiness of certain professors of various 
branches of knowledge to select administrators by the method of 
competitive examination. But we come back after all to the 
question whether the statements of the Royal Commission as 


to the management of Irish railways are true, and, if go, 
whether such abuses are to be suffered to continue? In order 
to effect any considerable change either Government must buy 
the railways, or, without buying them, it must assume over 
them large powers of inspection and control, which would 
appear to involve a temporary guarantee to shareholders 
against loss. This latter method would at any rate have 
the advantage of being an experiment which might be 
relinquished if unsuccessful. It is stated that the entire 
business ef all the Railway Boards of Ireland would 
not in its aggregate amount exceed that which de- 
volves upon a single Board in England. If, however, 
we suggest that useless Directors might be shunted like 
German princes, we shall probably be thought to have com- 
mitted a greater enormity than if we had proposed to abolish 
Church and Queen as superfluities. Withdrawing then this 


revolutionary suggestion, we return to the question whether - 


the railways can be bought, and this must depend on whether 
the Companies are willing to sell on reasonable terms. The 
Royal Commissioners examined carefully into the circum- 
stances of the lines, and it resulted from their Report that 
21,000,000, would be a fair price for the whole of them. 
But we observe that the author of the Bill now before 
the House of Commons stated that “the whole thing could 
“be done for 30,000,000/.” This advance is probably due 
to a belief in the Irish mind that Parliament desires to buy. 
Lord Hartineton, when he spoke of the inattention of Parlia- 
ment to Irish affairs, may perhaps have intended to convey 
indirectly to the Irish mind that Government did not intend 
to pay any such price as 30,000,000/. for Irish railways. 
“ This Irish business will be put off until all the business of 
“ England is done, and then we will have a great talk about 
“it.” This probably means that, if the Irish mean to sell 
their railways, they must agree to a moderate price. So we 
have heard a dealer persistently discuss the weather and the 
TicuporNne case, when his object was to buy a horse of 
the gentleman to whom he talked. We cannot doubt that 
central administration, with reduced fares and frequent 
trains, would produce benefits to Ireland which neither 
clerical nor lay agitators could dissemble or deny. If Parlia- 
ment is ready to deal liberally with shareholders in order to 
secure these benefits, shareholders on their part ought to deal 
liberally with Parliament. Let them at any rate remember 
that there is such a thing as being too clever. If they hinder 
the prosperity of Ireland by demanding exorbitant terms, the 
blame must rest with them. 

It will depend, says Lord Hartineton, on the terms asked 
by the Companies, whether any definite proposal shall be made 
to Parliament. If the terms are moderate it will doubtless be 
discovered that Parliament has leisure to consider them. 
Experience ought to teach the Irish that although they may 
not get all they ask they are very likely to get part of it. 
Parliament will yield something, as it has often yielded before, 
to Irish importunity. Thus it may be hoped that a promising 
experiment will be tried. The Commissioners recommended 
reductions varying from thirty to forty-five per cent. in pas- 
senger fares, and from thirty to seventy-eight per cent. in the 
cattle and goods tariff. The immediate loss of revenue from 
such a bold measure must necessarily be great, but after a few 
years the balance would begin to turn, and a few years more 
would show considerable profit. If this calculation is aceu- 
rate, and if Irishmen desire to obtain for their country the ad- 
vantages which are implied in the assumption of its accuracy, 
they will not allow their Companies to insist upon extravagant 
terms. When they are willing to sell Parliament will find 
time to instruct Lord Harrineron or his successor to buy. 


MENTAL SCALES AND MEASURES, 
oe is a peculiar propensity in certain people which may be 
called a habit of measurement. They contemplate no person 

or thing without subjecting it to a process of classification, ap- 
praising it, placing it, determining its qualities and proportions by 
a scale present and ready for immediate reference in their own 
minds. Nothing can be new, strange, unexampled enough to 
escape this subjugation to a standard, to elude the prompt de- 
cisions of an innate faculty for setting everything in its exact 
place and relations to everything else. Nothing takes the owners 
of this faculty by surprise; they have rule and scale for all things 
which the eye can measure or the mind compare. Even a prodigy 
does not find them wholly without precedent. Noodle in 
the play, they are provided with a maximum, even though they 
must own it outreached— 

A buge red cow, larger than the 1 size, just now i’ the open street 

Before my eyes devour'd the great Tom. Thunb. 


When the touters of Doctors’ Commons set upon Sam Weller’s 
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father to persuade him to buy a licence, he pleaded that he was | 
too fat. They are prompt with an answer—they have known appli- 
cants “many sizes larger,” It is this possession of an inner | 
marked scale, to be referred to at a moment’swarning whatever 
the question or the* subject, which we note as a peculiar feature 
of some minds. When they see one fat man they see a dozen, five 
aboye and six below him, in gradual ascent and descent. When 
an object meets and .even the sight, itis a.sign of veal | 
r, of asort, not to be overwhelmed by it, but for the memory to > 
produce at bidding all similar objects that have ever filled the eye, 
and so to give the thing im presence no more than its just im-) 
portance ; yet this faculty should not be obtruded on slight occa- 
sions, or ‘With too glib and prompt a reference, nor should it 
interfere in matters that touch men’s finer sensibilities. It is not ; 
only the eye of the body that affects this exactness of appreciation. 
The people we speak of carry an intellectual inch measure. They 
know all about us.. Our minds, as well as our bodies, are reduced 
toascale. Qur circumstances and social position are sttbmitted to 
aeut-and dried test. These are the people who talk of cincles, 
spheres, lines, ranks, grades, and all the subdivisions and ex- 
clusions of society; who can tell you to a turn who is above 
and who is below this man or that; who can measure an 
aspirant’s pretensions to a hair's breadth, assign him his place, and 
ronounce oracularly whose company he ought to be content with. | 
Now our personal experience of. this practice is distasteful. 
Human nature, jealous of its individuality, is intolerant of such 
classification as arguing obtuseness towards the immeasurable 
qualities on which it chiefly values itself. The habit, as such, is 
at war with sympathy; but its most irritating and intolerable 
manifestation is when the classifier tells off our character and idio- 
synerasy With a stroke of his pen—dismisses it at a word to one 
of his groups. No mind of culture and true discernment finds 
humanity easy reading. “ In proportion to a man’s intelligence,” | 
says Pascal, * does he detect originality in other men. Common 
ple think all men alike.” Now our measurer stands midway 
ar aa the man of real thought and the people who do not think : 
at all. He has found a short road to the knowledge of men, and | 
dockets and labels the characters he comes across as individuals of ' 
the various species into which he has distributed the race. The 
operations of his judgment precede his encounter with ourselves ; 
he has only to place and name us, certain that he shall find nothing 
for which he is not already prepared. 

If it ever happens to us to hear ourselves described in a word 
by these officious character-meters the effect is a disagreeable sur- 
prise. We are not supposing anything the reverse of friendly in 
the epithet. The expression of dislike we are all prepared to find 
unpleasant. It is that some aecident, something not akin to our 
manner as we assume it to be, or to our tone of thought as we 
lmow it, seems to have been accepted and fixed on as the most 

rominent indication of our inner self. And, as persons of this habit 
| naturally rather a rough and ready way of speaking, and deal in 
terms wide enough to embrace whole classes, we find words ap- 
lied to us by our well-meaning, patronising delineator which it 
is something of a shock to find deemed appropriate by anybody. 
Any ebullition of spirits before people of this sort is apt to be 
seized on as indicating the whole character, and we have known 
the epithets cheery, merry, laughter-loving, jovial, and the like, to 
imprint lasting wounds on self-love. They are indeed naturally 
disgusting to the sensitive man, who, believing himself a thinker, 
not seldom occupied by the great problems which vex humanity, 
would suffer less from some grave charge than from the 
stigma of careless jollity inflicted by his unconscious detractor. 
Men of wit are especially sore when they are talked of as nothing 
else but witty, or ——— as good company; and with reason, fur 
the wit never laughs in his solitude. What other men know him 
by strikes himself as but a transient, accidental part of the day’s 
intellectual effort. It pleased Sydney Smith to be liked, best 
in his graver moments. Not, of course, that he was not best 
defined by a single epithet; but the people whose habit is to 
measure and define everything rarely hit upon the best epithet, 
and still more rarely on the pleasantest. Even friends, and gifted 
friends, had better beware of what they are about in their dis- 
pensation of styles and titles. Coleridge, in one of his poems, 
calls Charles Lamb “gentle-hearted Charles.’ The man thus 
apostrophised could not see himself under the smooth, sleek, 
namby-pamby—as he felt it—phrase. His -sensitiveness resented 
itasan injury. He rejects the maudlin patronage, proposes a 
dozen substitutes for the sickly, sugary offence, and insists that, 
in the next edition, for “gentle-hearted” shall be substituted 
“drunken dug,” as more accurately descriptive if he is to be 
painted by a single stroke of the brush. 

But the acme of indignity is when the epithet is applied to 
us vivd voce, and our character is summed up by some new 
chanee acquaintance who professes to see all round us, to take us in, 
to give us our place, to fit us with a definition, without knowing 
more of us than a few casual meetings give opportunity for. People 
of this sort are so satisfied when they have condensed a character 
into a word that they cannot keep it to themselves, but must, as 
it were, appeal to the 
ment of the happy hit. So Mrs. Elton, in Miss Austen’s Emma, 
tells Mr. Knightly he is a humourist. Quite insensible to the 
dignity of his manner, she simply accounts for his repressive mode 
of reeeiving her impertinence in the way most convenient to her own | 
self-love and protensioas. He is “‘ quite a humourist and may say 
what he likes.” “ Indeed, I do you justice, my good friend ; under | 


person most concerned for acknowledg- | 


that peculiar sort of dry blunt manner, you have the warmest 


heart. As I tell Mr, E. you are a‘  humourist,’” In 
the same easy spirit of characterization expresses her ab-_ 
horreuce of puppies and upstarts, arrogating to herself a peculiar 
at gliscerning and detecting these offenders. is 
this difference between the observers of this class and the observed, 
between the definer and the defined, that the one abhors complexity — 
of character as a defying, perplexing quality; while the other 
arrogates to himself, as one of his most cherished characteristics, 
 many-sided nature. This difference is in a degree universal. 
‘Wherever we are closely connected with another person, we resent 
his being described by an epithet, or understood at a glance. It 
happens not seldom that in the asperities of uncongenial family 
intercourse such provocation arises that the sufferer is driven to 
take an outsider into his confidence. ‘We are startled by a pic- 
ture of some failing or vice so predominant that the man sounds 
all tyrant, miser, rogue, or hypocrite. But, however shocking 
the revelation, it will neverdo to treat the character under .con- 
sideration as simply the thing he is depicted to ua When we 
take our friend at his word and reflect back che image he has 
raised, we are stopped with the assurance that we don’t know 
the man whom we characterize with such harshness. He is the 
strangest compound, the fullest of contradictions, the most start- 
ling anomaly! It takes.a life to undexstand him. And even then 
something happens to surprise you and confound all previous con- 
clusions, The propensity which offends us in certain people is of 
course disagreeable as showing some form of ‘shallow conceit. 
Their comprehensive survey implies a position of intellectual emi- 
mence and superiority, and rather than coneeive themselves at 
fault they will i ignore whatever contradicts their, conclusion. We 
feel ourselves to be intricate, complex, self-contradictory; we do 
not understand ourselves; but here is so y who professes to 
read us through and to reconcile all our inconsistencies. Accord- 
ing to him, we are a laughing animal, or a reading animal, or 
we are all plain matter-of-fact common sense, or ail whim and 
caprice ; gaiety and fashion, or all domesticity and homely 
management. Nor is it only a personal annoyance—the tane 
we speak of is an indignity to humanity as such. Men are 
not easy reading; the more far-seeing and deep-searching the 
scrutiny, the more baffling are the intricacies of motive, the 
contrast and war of influences, the eontending inclinations of 
even the externally commonplace. Common minds—common in : 
the sense of yulgar—cannot discuss mental qualities without a 
touch of materialism. It is awkward, fumbling, irreverent 
familiarity which imparts this tone, all unconsciously, and with- 
out intention—this confident seeing, knowing, and placing. Per- 
sons much engaged in working the machinery of on tia, if 
they allow their own delicacy of taste to rust, or their humility to 
get out of order, are extremely apt to discuss souls as if they 
could see them; while they count them up with the quaintest con- 
fidence in their arithmetic. Dissenting literature indulges freely 
in scales and computations of this nature; as where we find it 
asserted as a general truth that, “ while the proportion of teachers 
and scholars isas one to six, the of teachers converted 
during their connexion with the Sunday school is as five to six.” 
The whole intercourse of each man with his Maker is as a printed 
hook before these reckoners; they do not even recognize it as diffi- 
cult reading. 

Calculations of tliis exactitude are not founded on even a pre- 
tended study of human nature, yet the calculator’s confidence in 
his judgment is the same. He has a standard, and pronounces 
with absolute certainty that it has been reaehed in a given 
nuniber of instances. But often the arbitrary standard by which 
one man measures another may imply no conceit in his own judg- 
ment; it simply indicates the bent of his own mind and the habi- 
tual turn of his thoughts. We have known a curate 
whose estimate of his brother clergynien was determined by the 
worth of their benefices He knew the value of every living in 
England, and when an incumbent of any one of them was 
spoken of for praise or blame, he always cut in with the amount of 

ounds, shillings, and pence which made his annual income—as 
if this had been a relevant, if not conclusive, summary of the man’s 
merits, Dr. Johnson complains that the writers of biography fall 
into the similar error of judging of others solely on the points 
that interest themselves; adducing Tickell, who distinguished 
Addison from the rest of mankind by the irregularity of his 
pulse. A ing groom, recognizing a form of rustic merit 
with which he scarcely knew how to sympathize, pronounced the 
subject of his approbation the “decentest man he ever knew in 
his life.” The inclination of this class to determine upon what 
they see is often far in advance of the exercise of judgment. 
Whether it be a question of height, or weight, or distance, 
or value, or a summary of character, they are equally ready at 
@ moment's notice with their six foot and a-halt, their seven- 
teen stone ten, their voucher for all the qualities that make a good 
fellow. There is in some minds an intolerance of indecision, a 
scorn of doubt, along with a necessity for having an opinion, 
which compels to this short comprehensive formula. To have an 
opinion is of course to be right in that opinion. 

It is the parade of the faculty, as though it hophes judg- 
ment in the abstract, which offends. There are however, 
with anpociality. of this, lind Suk by, 
as our need attracts us to them; who tell us exactly what we 
want to know in points of appraisement and measure when 
we ask them, and not sooner. ‘They shave an inexhaustible 
acquaintance with the use, quality, and market value of the ne- 
cessaries, luxuries, and eccentric wants of material life. They 
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have peed distinct estimates of character from the same habit of 
vigilant observation. Their eyes are always busy ; a process of com~- 

ison and computation and ment is unconsciously at 
work wherever their busy eyes rest. But their conclusions are 
held in check b y. They wait to be asked, or rather, 
when they are asked, t they find that they know. Such people are 
among the benefactors of society; a reputation of this sort once 
acquired constitutes a very popular character. 


GELNHAUSEN. 


\ ," 7 E hope that we have, by dint of repeated efforts, made some 
select minds among our readers fully take in the fact that, to 
the true student of universal history, Rome is ev here. The 
great fact of the Roman power was the destruction of the exclusive 
minence of the Roman city, the extension of her citizenship 
to the whole civilized world—the state of things when the chief of 
the Roman commonwealth was as much at home at Milan or at 
Ravenna, at York or at Antioch, as if he had still stayed on the 
Seven Hills. And the —— revolution which transferred the 
name, if not the power, of Rome to the rulers of lands of which 
the elder Caesars had never heard, has, as it were, carried Rome 
with it wherever the successor of Au marked his house or 
his tomb with the eagle of Caius Marius, Drusus and Varus 
strove in vain to Rome over the wide lands between the 
Rhine and the Elbe, but what was beyond the power of the 
Roman invaders of Germany was done in another sort by the 
German lords of Rome. As long as the connexion between Italy 
and the Empire remained more than a name, we may fairly say 
that, wherever Cesar dwelled, Rome went with him. Sue 
times she contributed her very stones, as when the marbles of 
Rome as well as of Ravenna were curried off for the adornment of 
Ingelheim and Aachen. And elsewhere too, in the chosen seats 
of early German royalty, we are ever lighting on some touch, 
some architectural form, some exotic freak of taste, which tells us 
that we are looking on the works, not only of a German King, 
but of a Roman Emperor. We enter the vast minster of 
Speier, we pass along the vast arcades of its nave, and we see 
in its huge piers and round arches the impress of one, and that 
the most characteristic, form of Roman workmanship. They 
suggest such memories of Roman art as might have lived on from 
the relics which the Roman himself had left on German soil. 
The square piers and unadorned arches of a great German church 
breathe rather of the aqueduct and the — itheatre than of the 
pillared hall of the basilica. But turn aside from the main bod 
of the building, and we find ourselves among forms whic 
suggest the presence of craftsmen brought thither not by 
a Roman lord of Germany, but by a German lord of Rome. 
There is the famous Afra Capella, a name which certain old asso- 
ciations make it hard to utter without a smile, but which, as the 
hardly-won resting-place of Henry the Fourth, is the spot, of all 
spots within that gigantic building, which calls up the longest and 
eepest train of thought. And on the building itself the fact is 
legibly written that it was not a mere Frankish King, but a Roman 
Cesar, who raised it. No contrast can be greater than that which 
strikes us between the huge masses of wall which act as pillars in 
the nave and the delicate monolith columns, with their graceful 
Tonic capitals, carved out, some of them, into forms of more varied 
foliage than the elder Ionic deemed lawful, which stand free, row 
by row, in front of the walls of the Imperial chapel. We feel at 
once that these are the work of hands brought from a more 
Southern land; that they rose at the bidding of a ruler who bore 
sway on both sides of the Alps, of a King who did penance at 
Canosa, of a Cesar who wore his crown in Rome. 

But let us go beyond the bounds within which the elder 
Roman ever reigned. Let us pass the stream, and the bul- 
wark beyond the stream, which parted the free Germany over 
which the Roman city never ruled from the conquered Ger- 
many which Rome counted as part of its Gaulish province. 
The Rhine is fed by the Main, the Main is fed by the Kinzig, 
and we pass along by the meadows through which it flows, as 
the herons stalk unheeding by its banks, till we reach an 
island in the stream, lying near the foot of a bold height. 
The slopes are covered by the ee of a small town, which 
a stately group of towers, both ecclesiastical and military, 
proclaim to have held in former times an importance which has 
now passed away from it. That is the free Imperial city of-Geln- 
hausen, and in the island at its foot are the remains of the Imperial 
palace, a spot famous alike in history and in legend. There was 
the favourite dwelling-place of the Ceesars of Hohenstaufen, the 
house which rose at the bidding of the first Frederick, and for 
which his sterner son, Henry the conqueror of Sicily, professed a 
special love. Moved by that special love (“singulari ipsius loci 
amore inducti”’), he confirmed the rights of its citizens, and ages 
after, in 1454, they were again confirmed by the last Frederick as 


they had been granted by the first. Within those now ruined walls | 


were held some of the most important assemblies in the history of 
the German kingdom. There it was that its founder Frederick 
gathered the great meeting of his realm in which Henry the Lion 
‘Was put under the ban of the Empire, and was presently driven to 
seek shelter at the Court of his namesake and father-in-law in 
England. The great Saxon Duchy was divided, and the Arch- 
bishopric of Kéln, by the receipt of a large share of the spoil, 
was raised to its high place among the temporal principalities of the 


Empire. Fifteen years later, in 1195, Henry the Sixth held there 
another great assembly, in which a crowd of princes and others took 
the cross for the deliverance of the holy places, in his second march 
to whose help his renowned father had been cut off. In-sho 
during the days of its founder and the days*which immediately 
followed his, the palace in the island of the Kinzig, sheltered by its 
hill and surrounded by its meadows, was a special seat of the royal 
power of Germany and the Imperial power of Rome. The spot ig 
one of such attraction in itself that it hardly needs the enrich- 
ment of legend. Yet a tale did not fail to arise how Gelnhausen 
derived its name and its being from the fair Gela, and how she 
turned aside from her royal lover, lest she should stand in the 
way of the great career of government and warfare to which he 
was called. 

The remains of the palace are still considerable, So & good 
deal has been lost during the last forty years. A set of views of 
that date shows the chapel over the gateway, one of the most 
elegant portions of the building, perfect and roofed in, while it is 
now a roofless and broken-down ruin. But the gateway itself 
remains, the whole circuit of the outer walls is nearly perfect, and 
large portions of the most exquisite detail of which the Roman- 
esque style is capable remain within. The building, lying low, 
without the town walls, and with no tower or other part of com- 
manding height, does not enter at all into the general view of 
Gelnhausen. Its position and its whole air clearly mark the 
difference between a palace in whose neighbourhood a town has 
arisen, or at least has grown through its neighbourhood into in- 
creased importance, and a castle raised to overawe a town which 
already existed. The gateway towers of the town itself still form 
a striking feature in the general view, but the home of Cesar lies 
hidden in its island. It has to be — for by threading the 
winding paths of the little village or suburb which has risen within 
its precincts, and its whole air is that of a building where peaceful 
habitation is the primary object, and defence something wholly 
secondary. No contrast can be greater than that between the 
royal house in the island of the Kinzig and a robber castle on a 
peak by the Rhine. The palace had no predatory, or even mili- 
tary, purpose whatever. Its founder, at Gelnhausen at least, had 
no mind to do harm to any man save by sentence of law pronounced 
within its courts; he had simply to put his house into such a degree 
of defence as was needful in an age when somebody might be both 
willing and able todo harm even to a Roman Emperor. And one 
thing at least is plain ; it is written on the walls of Gelnhausen, in 
characters which cannot be mistaken, that it was a Roman Emperor 
who raised them. They are built of massive stones, so thoroughly 
Roman in their masonry that it needs something of an effort to 
believe that it was in the twelfth century that they were hewn, 
and not a thousand years sooner. The gateway, though the chapel 
over it is broken down, still remains; and while the pillars which 
bear up its vault have a more massive and Teutonic air, its inner 
face is adorned with the same graceful monoliths as Henry’s chapel 
at Speier, finished too with capitals one of which distinctly car- 
ries us back to St. Michael at Pavia and to St. Ambrose at 
Milan. At each corner of the capital the Imperial bird bows his 
head and folds his wings so that the Ionic volute is made out of 
himself without the help of any strictly architectural form. A 
row of open arches on coupled columns, carved and enriched with 
the most delicate art of the time, shows us the cloisters of Arles 
and Ziirich, both alike cities of Frederick’s Empire, wrought into 
the lighter and more graceful forms which befitted the court- 
yard of an Imperial palace. A yet more lavish display of carving 
and surface ornament marks the fireplace of the great hall, 
beside which our own at Coningsburgh seems a small matter. 
The whole shows how high a degree, not only of richness, but even 
of elegance, could be gained while the Romanesque form of arch 
and the Romanesque form of ornament were still in use. The 
graceful and airy palace of Frederick Barbarossa seems removed 
by far more than a hundred years from the stern and gloomy 
fortress of our own Conqueror. 

But the palace is not all that Gelnhausen has to show. The 
steep streets of the little town climb up to one of the noblest 
churches of its own order in Germany, a church which in the 
general view dwarfs not only the island palace but the encircling 
towers of the town wall, and which in variety and, to English eyes, 
strangeness of outline, is surpassed by few churches anywhere. A 
parish church with four towers would be unique in England; it 
would hardly have arisen in Germany except in a place whicl 
enjoyed an unusual measure of Imperial favour. And even here 
one would rather have expected to tind Imperial favour taking the 
form of some great foundation, monastic or secular. Gelnhausen 
church is one of the most picturesque of buildings. An earlier 
Romanesque church has been transformed into the present stately 
pile of the thirteenth century. The western tower, of the earlier 
date, is assigned by tradition to Charles the Great. Such a tradi- 
tion proves hardly more than what the tower itself proves—namely, 
that Gelnhausen existed, though perhaps as a mere village with its 
church, before it became an object of the special love of the 
Swabian Kings. There is a contrast indeed between the graceful 
form of the palace and the massive and unadorned Romanesque of 


| the church. Yet the latter can hardly be earlier than the later 


days of the eleventh century, and it may well belong to 
the earlier days of the twelfth. It should be noticed that ™ 
opens to thechurch, not by an arch, but by a doorway, reminding 
us somewhat ef St. Woollos at Newport, though hardly rivalling 
our almost umique example of utilized monoliths in Britain. The 
cruciform shape of the church gives the opportunity—not always 
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e the most of—for a central octagon, and two little apsidal 
— east of the transepts have been more ingeniously seized on 
and carried up into tall octagonal eastern towers. Nowhere does 
the German love of gables, » Spires, conical finishes of every kind, 
come out more strongly. the towers, square and octagonal, 
have each of their faces gabled, and the eastern triad are carried 
up into lofty spires of wood, one of which has been for forty years 
as grievously twisted as those of Liibeck or Chesterfield. The 
chief apse too has all its faces gabled, and its roof carried up high 
like a chapter-house. So many points and angles brought together 
in this way produce a whole assed for variety and picturesque 
effect. The interior also, especially the treatment of the choir and 
octagon, is as well worth studying as the general outline. But the 
nave is bare; the pillars are square, massive, with a single attached 
ehaft, and a vast space crying for pictures. 

But not the least attractive feature of Gelnhausen is that which 
it shares with most churches which have what, for antiquarian 
is the good luck of falling into Lutheran hands. We 
said something about this seven years back, when dealing with 
the churches of the great Hanseatic towns. It is in a Lutheran, 
not in a Roman or an Anglican, building that we learn what a 
medisval church really looked like. A Lutheran church often 
looks squalid and uncared for, it is often choked up by pews and 
gulleci®, but it has not been sacked. So at Gelnhausen the altars 
p their splendid triptychs—so incomparably der than the 
tinsel frippery of most Roman Catholic altars ; and it keeps—at the 
expense, to be sure, of leaving the choir seemingly useless—one of 
the stateliest of roodlofts, still crowned by thecrucifix. The rood- 
loft is of stone, and Projects westward like an apse, with pillars 
and vaulting and rich carving, representing in stone the sub- 
ject which so often occupies an analogous place in painting, 
the awful scene of the Last Judgment. Altogether the 
church of Gelnhausen is a worthy companion to the palace. 
Spots like Gelnhausen, spots which do not, like the greater 
cities of history, leave their mark for ever on the world, are not 
the less worth studying, are not the less fertile in suggesting in- 
structive lines of thought. The greatness of Gelnhausen belo 
to @ single age, to a single family, but for that very reason it 
brings us more fully face to face with that age and that family. 
And it is something to see the destoyer of Milan, the defender of 
Legnano, the legislator of Constanz, the twice pilgrim of Jeru- 
salem, far away in his world tomb, and to see that even there 
everything still brings home to our minds that the German King 
was also “Ceesar noster ” and “ Mundi dominus,” 


THE EXHIBITION MANIA. 

UR great original English Exhibition of Industry was un- 
doubtedly a success in every sense, It was an idea and 
achievement of which a great industrial nation had reason 
to be proud. Yet the distinguished promoters might well have 
hesitated in their design they forecast the possible con- 
sequences of their triumph. Only some twenty years have 
elapsed since the rise of the fragile fabric that was to “ inaugurate 
a new era” in the annals of international brotherhood, and 
already the idea of the founders has been ridden to exhaustion. 
Already the Industrial Exhibition threatens to become a standing 
social nuisance, while we are painfully conscious that as yet we only 
dimly realize the range of its development in the future. It may 
— be regarded as matter for encouragement that most men of 
thought and intelligence, and among them some of the sponsors 
of the original idea, admit that the thing is being overdone. 
But, on the other hand, it is discouraging to remember that there 
is always a deal that is plausible to be urged in favour of 
any particular show; that there is always a stock of cut-and- 
dried argument at call, warranted to satisfy the local mind. There 
are always patriotic and public-spirited busybodies who are con- 
tent to hazard the offer of a material guarantee, and to repay 
themselves for the risk with the — of notoriety. There 
are oa strong local interests that see unmixed gain in any 
influx of holiday-making strangers, be the influx greater or less, 
There are always hosts of tradesmen, chiefly tradesmen of ambition 
and enterprise with reputations to make, who hail every opportunity 
of being advertised economically and officially, and who would send 
any distance to secure a stall in a fancy fair held under Govern- 
ment auspices. The general local public is either absolutely indif- 
ferent, or languidly welcomes any excitement however faint, or 
any Exhibition however stale. Accordingly, when once a coterie 
of — delighting in notoriety at any price resolve that there 
shall be an Exhibition, and make up their mind to find the money 
by way of guarantee, the thing is decided beforehand. The Exhi- 
bition brokers have prepared themselves with a reply to the pre- 
ary pecuniary objection, the only objection which any states- 

man of enlightenment can persistently urge. They decline to discuss 
ulterior ones, appealing to triumphant precedent, and relying upon 
national orlocal vanity. The success of the Exhibitions of London 
and Paris vindicated the principle to all time, and redounded great] y 
to the fame and glory of these fortunate capitals. Why should not 
Teheran or Timbuctoo follow so admirable an example? It is 
not a <9r0 of the Shah or a woolly-haired follower of the great 
Central can potentate who will dare to suggest that the cases 
are not precisely analogous. So the Exhibition mania is clearly 
destined to run its course, or rather to go on revolving in ever widen- 


ing circles, Centralization was of the very essence of the original 


conception, and as the original conception decentralizes itself, it 
will entirely change its character. Our first Exhibitions were neces- 
sarily both exciting and more or less instructive, and eager anti- 
cipation was ed by anxious rivalry and the keenest personal 


interest. They were great international matches, in which the pro- - 


ducers and the workmen of different nations submitted their wares 
to competitive examination. Merits and prices were subjected to 
searching scrutiny. Results were reached which were often suffici- 
ently startling, and medals and certificates of commendation were 
the visible signs of the fame and profit in the gift of Government 
Commissioners. Manchester might be guided by the opinion of 
dispassionate experts as to how far the fineness and fibre of Sea- 
island cotton justified the gee prices it fetched. Brazil, 
India, and t had substantial grounds to go upon in raising 
loans to foster the increased production of the sta) Liége met 
Birmingham in a trial of arms of precision, and economical 
Governments might learn whether it would pay in the end to buy 
their guns and ammunition in the cheaper markets of Belgium. 
The display of worms bem gery intelligent foreigners as to 
the latest » Selmer om of English and American inventors, and often 
revolutionized conservative ideas which had docked the profits of 
many & quiet-going foreign manufactory. In like manner the de- 
cisions of impartial committees deservedly made the fortunes of 
many meritorious houses in different lines of business, For a 
medal in those days was like the Victoria Cross, aud was we a 
everywhere as an unmistakable badge of merit. We should be 
sorry, for instance, to have to estimate the increased gains of 
that happy member of the Rhenish house of Farina who was singled 
out for approval from the rest of his prolific clan. He had 


deserved the palm and he carried it away, and when he displayed . 


it proudly in his window in the Julich’s Platz the hosts of 

ilgrims on the Rhine were caught at once by an advertisement 
which they knew to be genuine. But now all that sort of thing 
is at an end, Nations have been “ placed,” and individual pro- 
ducers also, and nothing short of industrial convulsions patent 
to all the world can produce further changes on any large scale. 
This steady succession of Exhibitions supplies a register which 
we may constantly consult. As to the medals bestowed by the 
later and more insignificant ones, already they go for little or 
nothing. Many o the houses whose reputation is made decline 
to exhibit any longer. It can never be worth their while to give 
themselves so much trouble, to put themselves to so much cost, 
to send such long distances, only to assert an assured position. 
For what is an Exhibition medal nowadays? We can no 
longer compare it to the Victoria Cross; it rather resembles the 


| decoration of what is literally the Legion of Honour. Every one 
| has it who lays himself pa, 


it, and its absence only 
— that it was not an object of vehement desire. Thus 
hibitions are sinking towards the level of ordi shows, 
ranking at the highest with fairs like Leipsic or Nijni Novgorod. 
Things may be occasionally sent to them from t distances. 
You may see much that is good, ingenious, and artistic. But, 
being convinced beforehand of their incompleteness, you feel that 
internationally they are worthless. You may admire individual 
objects, but you have no reason to believe that they are the best of 
their kind. You may see an adaptation of machinery that is 
wonderfully clever, a that must evidently effect a great economy 
of labour. But, for aught you know, the principle may have been 
exploded by one still more original and ingenious; and, exhibited 
as it is in this hole-and-corner fashion, you have no assurance 
whatever that the exhibitor has not spoiled it in the pirating. 
To a certain extent local Exhibitions must always have an interest 
in showing more or less completely the various resources of their 
districts, But _ have no security that the display is locally ex- 
haustive. If the best men of the acighbouheel: chance to be 
public-spirited, they will probably exhibit on public grounds, If 
they happen to be actuated by merely personal considerations, 
o7 are much more likely to abstain. 
short, as it seems that we are to have Exhibitions multiplied 
infinitely, we believe their promoters would act more wisely if 
they frankly recognized the growing change in their character, and 
proceeded to plan them in accordance with it. They should call 
them the fairs which they really are, and offer every facility to 
vendors, though of course they would have to renounce whatever 
privileges they now claim on the pretence of being “ great national 
undertakings.” They should let stall-keepers sell from their stalls 
at pleasure, and not insist too rigidly on the rule which compels 
exhibitors to leave every article in its place to the close of the 
Exhibition. So would the show “draw” and pay; which are the 
primary objects nowadays. So would the little-known produc- 
tions of the country or district be disseminated over the world, 
to make their way everywhere if they have any real value or 
beauty. As matters stand, people will soon not care to go 
out of their way to visit these frequent fairs; under a wiser 
arrangement, they might become a special object of travel. Inter- 
national intercourse would develop rapidly when Governments and 
Chambers of Commerce traded on the vallig passion of feminine 
nature. What were the fascinations that made Paris the most 
wealthy of non-commercial capitals? Not its situation, for it has 
no extraordinary natural advantages, although its more distant 
environs are charming. Not the art treasures of the Louvre and 
pre the architectural glories of the Sainte-Chapelle 
and Nétre Dame. Not the turf and flowers of its Bois, the 
evaporating esprit of its salons, the purity of its atmosphere, nor 
the general gaiety and brightness of its aspect. Its attraction lay in 


itsshops. Ladies who never walked in London, save in Kensington 
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Gardens ona Sunday, who would as soon have been detected lifting 
from shop counters as looking into shop windows in London, lounged 
shamelessly along the bro: vements of the Parisian thorough- 
fares, sincing ene gaping as if they had been fresh caught in the 
country. They ied their Fe amare in their delicately 
gloved hands with the glee of charity children who have had some 
coppers given them to spend as they please. They were deliciously 
distracted among the variety of windows that had been decked for 
their seduction with a diabolical art and instinct. Bewil- 
dered at last onang. surrounding temptations, they saw the very 
hams and pétés in Potel’s and Chabot’s through the general halo 
of enchantment, and the sweet sensations of those summer days 
of shopping ranked amete the happiest and brightest of their re- 
collections. Ladies, as a rule, do not care for mountaineering or for 
vintages, and must take their pleasure soberly when abroad. What 
a zest of anticipation and retrospect it would. add to the autumn 
tour if some one great industrial fair were comprehended in the 
course of the journey! How easily the Exhibition might be 
made to utilize travellers to the profit of the people they 
travelled among! Att this moment one has been opened at Lyons, 
in spite of the ravages of the war and the rumours of a Republican 
rising among the dangerous classes of La Croix Rousse. The 
sinister memories of recent horrors and the slight suspicion of immi- 
nent danger would give but a pleasant spice of adventure to the 
bargaining for ribbons and silks in the. great ake of the 
silk and ribbon manufacture. Russia has come lumbering along in 
the wake of the fashion, and another Exhibition is in full swing in 
the old capital of the Czars. Few English ladies, and indeed not 
many Englishmen, have hitherto ventured themselves on the vast 

lain that stretches southwards from the Neva. The historic splen- 
Sons of the Kremlin might not suffice to tempt them to a dull jour- 
ney among serfs of rude speech and most unprepossessing habits, 
recently emancipated, and half reclaimed. ut the idea of 
cheapening priceless furs, freshly imported in lavish pro- 
fusion from Siberian steppes and Arctic icebergs, would 
prove irresistible. The spirit of enterprise would be piqued in 
cases where money was no object, and, animated by the prospect 
of returning as lionesses to the circles of their friends, they would 
grudge neither hardship nor money. The responsible head of the 
party night start and shy at first, ostentatiously averting his head 
and pooh-poohing the wildness of the notion. But the firm 
hands that know so well how to manage him would turn him 
steadily, bearing him gently northwards by Dresden and Berlin, 
until at last he was led up to the Russian frontier and over it. 
Woman, having her way in the end, would: stand Damas! amon 
the Arctic trophies, and, trading in the skins of the ermine an 
the marten, of the black and the silver fox, would find a grander 
pleasure than in the purchase of laces, jewellery, and bonnets 
at home. Russia would be enriched by the streams of English gold 
that flowed from the pockets of the English tourists. Orientals, 
too, would be ready enough to fall into the fashion when they found 
that it paid, and would run up airy palaces m the palm groves 
by the banks of the Nile, or among the cool cypresses on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. The bazaar system of the East would chime 
in happily with the tastes of thefair Western visitors. No longer 
need they be puzzled about killing time in Cairo or Tunis, Day after 
day, such hours as could bespared from the siesta might be devoted 
to the long negotiation over golden embroidery or burnouses, 
amber or attar of roses. Western ~ of tea might be substituted 
for the Oriental coffee, and the dull afternoon become a kettledrum 
with an object. The delights of shopping would be voluptuously 
dallied with; but the bargain would be closed in the end to the 
satisfaction of both parties. The merchant would net his 200 
per cent. of profit, the purchaser would buy at a reduction of 
200 per cent. below the first extravagant demand, and nothin 
would tend more decidedly to promote excellent internationa 
feeling. So, although Exhibitions of Industry are at present un- 
satisfactory things, we do not doubt that a great future may be 
in store for them. Only it will be necessary for their promoters 
to begin with clearing their minds of cant, to drop their tall talk 
about philanthropy, perpetual peace, and the mi ium, and to 
go in honestly for what they really mean, 


LAW AT OXFORD. 


ae problem of legal education has hitherto baffled the wisdom 
both of the Inns of Court and of the societies of solicitors. 
The Association presided over by Sir Roundell Palmer, satisfied 
for the present with having converted the joint Committee of the 
Inns to the principle of compulsory examination, seems to be 
waiting for those learned bodies to make the next move; which 
they are supposed to be about to do by promulgating a list of 
subjects in which proficiency will have to be shown by the 
barrister of the future. There is as yet no indication that any 
improvement is contemplated in the instruction given by the six 
Rvaders to the Inns of Court, though how much an increase of 
teaching power is needed among them may be inferred from the 
fact that one of these Readers is expected to cope single-handed 
with three such subjects as Civil Law, International Law, and 
Jurisprudence. In the meantime the Inner Temple, adopting a 
somewhat minute line of poliey, has recently appointed from its 
own body five gentlemen, with the style of “ Tutors,” to assist the 
studies of its own members exclusively; and the Incorporated 


| are on the point of being, realized. 


‘of things was given by the reconstitution of the Arts examinations 


Law Society is pursuing the even tenor of its way, providing | staff of Professors cf Law; she allows the student to turn his atten- 


short but occasionally admirable courses of lectures for its articleg 
clerks, and securing one branch of the profession against any whole- 
sale incursion of incompetence by a system of examinations which 
leaves much to be desired. In the strictly professional ceritres of 
legal study there is as yet therefore no agreement of opinion as 
to the subjects in which candidates for either branch of the pro- 
fession ought to be examined, or in which oral instruction ought 
to bé provided for them. Upon both points, however, tolerably 
definite ideas have been arrived at elsewhere, and have been, or 


The great value of the legal curriculum of the University of 
London has long been recognized, and considerable improvements 
have been made in the Cambridge course; but we wish on the 
present oceasion to call attention especially to what is being done in 
this direction at Oxford. Twenty years ago the:study was there atits 
lowest ebb. No proficiency in it was of the slightest avail towards 
a degree in Arts, and the exercises for the Faculty degrees were 
almost illusory. Neither of the two Law Professors gave regular 
courses of instruction. The first impulse towards a better state 


in 1853, when Law in combination with History was recognized ag 
a separate School, in which a modicum of Roman or international 
law and a portion of Stephen’s Commentaries have ever since 
maintaineda creditable struggle against the more popular attractions 
of Modern History. It soon became clear that the studies were 
unequally yoked. Proficiency in one could with difficulty be 
measured against proficiency in the other in the same class list, 
and the gradually increasing interest in law demanded freer scope 
than could be given to it in the combined School. The result has 
been the formation of an independent School of Law by the side of’ 
the Schools of Later humaniores, Mathematics, Physics, History, 
and Theology, in any one of which the final examination in Arts 
can now be passed. The first examination in the new School of 
Law will take place after the Long Vacation, when, as we lear 
from a notice which appears in the University Calendar, candidates 
will have to show an aequaintance with general jurisprudence, 
with the history of the English Constitution and of the lew of real 
property, with the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian, and with 
the history of international law generally prior to the year 1750, 
and the law relating to ships and rivers in time of peaee. In all 
these subjects text-books are recommended, but the examination 
will be in the subjects and not in the books, thongh an accurate 
knowledge will be required of certain charters, statutes, and other 
original authorities. 

It will be observed that all these subjects are such as admit of 
being treated more or less as instruments of general culture ; in 
other words, they are such as are admissible in an Arts course. 
But it has been determined not to stop here. The graduate in 
Arts who has familiarized himself with the general groundwork 
of legal science is invited to continue his studies, and to give 
them a more definitely professional direction in the Faculty of Law; 
and the examination for the Bachelor of Civil Law degree has 
been accordingly remodelled. ,The first examination under the new 
system will, it seems, take place in Trinity term, 1873, and a notice 
has been issued that candidates must present themselves for ex- 
amination in:—(1) Either jurisprudence, or a department of a 
foreign code, to be compared and contrasted with the English 
law bearing on the same subject. (2) Any one of five large 
departments of Roman law, with especial reference to Gaius and 
to the Digest. (3) A general knowledge of the English law of 
property, family relations, contracts, and torts; and any two out 
of a list of eleven special topics of English law. ' (4) Hither the 
general principles of private international law or the law of prize. 

The changes thus briefly enumerated have been doubtless de- 
manded by the tendency of the day towards some such sys- 
tematic study of law as has long existed in almost every civilized 
country except ourown. That they have been accelerated, and 
have assumed so satisfactory a shape, is however due to the F™ 
exceptionally distinguished set of men who constitute the present — 
legal professoriate of Oxford, and especially to the abilityand zealof & 
the Regius Professor of Civil Law. Most of the Law chairs now s0 
worthily filled are of quite recent foundation. The Regius Pro- 
fessorship, indeed, dates from the time of Heary VIIL., and the 
first Vinerian Professor was Sir W. Blackstone; but it was not 
till 1859 that the chair of International Law was foundgd at 
All Souls. In 1868 a Reader was appointed to share the duties of 
the Vinerian Professor of Common Law, and in the following 
year the Professorship of Jurisprudence was founded by Corpus. 
Sinee 1861 a teacher in Hindoo and Mzhommedan law and history 
has been provided, with a view to the requirements of the Indian 
Civil Service. The University has, we think, acted wisely in not 
insisting — the residence at Oxford of the whole legal profes- 
soriate. en may occasionally be found whose devotion to theit 
subject may lead them to exchange the chances of an exciting and & 
splendidly rewarded profession for the comparatively obscure careet | 
of a teacher, and the scanty stipend which the Universitiesseem dis- 
posed to offer them; but, as a general rule,if Oxford wishes to obtain 
the services of the sort of men who now adorn her legal Faculty, 
she must be content with such residence as is sufficient for a con- Rd 
scientious discharge of their duties. Nor will they be worse in- 
structors in the theory of law for coming direct from its actual | 
practice in the Courts. We must not omit to mention that the § 
professors, together with the examiners in the School of Law and 
others, have been recently constituted into a Board of Legal Studies. 
es a singularly able and mumerically adequate 
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tion to the subject at an early period, and gives him opportunities. 


obtaining de testifying to his proficieney on a judi- 
y series of ty The results which may 
pe hoped for from the experiment whieh is about to be 
depend partly on the ty which the Oxford degrees. may 
obtain from the governing 
partly on the relation which the Oxford authorities may succeed in 
establishing between the generally humaanizing course of study in 
Arts, and the special study of law which they are now endeavour- 
to-engraft upon it. 


i is hardly to be e: that young men will prolong their 


stay at the University in order to attend courses of lectures and to | 


pass examinations in law, unless the degree which they may thus 
obtain is recognized among the qualifications for entrance into the 
ession. Other am tions should doubtless be insisted on. 

fore @ call to the r 
of chambers and the business of the Courts is indispensable, and 
the honourable esprit de corps of the profession is doubtless much 
promoted by membership of an Inn of Court; but a knowledge of 
principles, and even of details so far as it is advisable to study 
them from books and lectures alone, may be obtained even better 
at a University town than in London. The besetting tempt- 
ation of a young man who comes to London to study law is to 
plunge at once into the driest and minutest details of the work 
that goes on in a barrister’s.chambers.. This is in fact the tradi- 
alawien with us of qualifying for practice; the result being 
that, after spending laborious years among precedents and cases for 
opinion, our lawyers, while they uire a certain dexterity in 
avoiding diffieult questions, very sel attain to a mastery of 
those principles with whieh they ought to have been familiar at 
starting. The student, on the other hand, who gets at the Uni- 
versity, from conrpetent teachers, an acquaintance with the general 

outlines of the department of knowledge to which he is about to 
devote himself, who has grasped the scientific ideas which under- 
lie it, who has mastered the elements of Roman law, and has a 
fair aequaintance with the distribution and the broad principles of 
the law of his own country, when he enters the chambers of a 
conveyancer or special pleader will soon find that the time spent 
in preparatory study has not been lost. His horizon will not be 
bounded by the mortgages or pleadings upon which he is engaged, 
nor will he waste time in the hapha reading of elementary 
treatises, but will see in all he is called upon to do the experi- 
mental application of the general principles with which his mind 
is already stored. We are convinced that by far the shortest way 
to learn law, or anything else, is to begin at the beginning; to 
learn the rule before attempting to apply it to particular 
eB. 

The proper relation of the revived study of law at Oxford 
to the general eulture of the place presents more difficulty than 
its proper relation to entrance upon the legal profession. The 
principle of the midkle ages, that the University is founded in 
Arts, has been loyally maintamed by Oxford. Except in Music, 
the graduates in which lack many of the privileges of other 
graduates, no faculty degree can be taken without previously pass- 
ing all. the examinations necessary for a degree in Arts, In other 
words, no one is admitted to show that.he has studied the subject 
ofhis profession till he has shown that he has. received the general 
culture which befits all the alumni of a place of liberal education, 
This it is which has given so high a valueto the medical degrees of 
Oxford ; and to this principle we trust the University will always 
adhere in any improvements which she may introduce into the 
Faculty of Law. “ Filii facultatis artium,” it has been truly said, 
“aptiores sunt ad quéevis. studia altiora.” An Oxford theologian, 
lawyer, or physician should be a cultivated man as well as an 
expert in his profession. 

here are doubtless many subjects which lie on the borderland 

of the Arts course and of the professional faculties. They are at 
once capable of being regarded in connexion with the other sub- 
jects of a liberal education, andare propeedeutic to some special line 
of study. These subjects Oxford has done wisely in admitting 
into her general curriculum, or Faculty of Arts; but she has also 
dene wisely in reserving her degrees in the other faculties for pro- 
ficiency in the more specifically professional attainments which are 
appropriate to each. This venerable distinction between Arts and 
the superior faculties we believe to be most valuable. When gradu- 
ates in divinity and law are as specially qualified as graduates in 
medicine now are, the faculties, to which one for the physical 
Selences ought to be added, asin most of the Continental Universi- 
ties, might not unfitly be entrusted with certain powers of self- 
government, and with the election of some of their own professors, 
In the meantime we would religiously preserve every trace of 
their independent existence, even such as is afforded by their 
possession of separate “bedells”; and we see with regret that 
Cambridge has confused the boundaries of Arts and Law by 
re a law degree to candidates who pass one of the Arts 
riposes, Oxford has as yet made only one step, and that one 
Which can easily be retraced, in the direction of confusion. “The 
card of Studies for the School of Law” have issued a notice 
With reference to what they call “the examination in that school 
for the degree of B.C.L.” It is to be hoped that, when they 
ve occasion to issue another notice upon the subject, they will 

; to avoid using expressions which might create an impres- 
Sion that the degree in question, and the examination upon which 
it 18 conferred, belong not to the Faculty of Law, but to the School 
of Jurisprudence in the Faculty of Arts, The wording of a notice 
1s, however, a small matter. The Board of Studies may be con- 


of the profession in London, and | 


some practical familiarity with the routine — 


tulated. on having organized a law course which is at once 
sentially and thoroughly tical, No slight 
praise is due to the University for havirg passed almost 


without discussion statutes drawn for this p by those in 


deserved confidence, 


whose knowl of their subject. she re 

It is to be ho’ that the authorities in London will make them- 
selves, acquainted with what has been done, and will at once 
confer a benefit on the ive a stimulus to the 


and 
systematic study of law by recognising 


Oxford degree as a 
qualification for entrance into the profession 


THE EMBANKMENT STRUGGLE, 


F is to be regretted that Shakspeare could not have survived till 
our days to re-write the dénouement of the Merchant of Venice, 


for he might have gleaned some im t hints for its ve- 
ment from the conduct of Mr, Lowe regarding the Thames 


Embankment land. ing to the ruder conception of the 
dramatist, Shylock hegan by standing out doggedly for his 

of flesh, but after Portia had proved to him that he eould not 
make good his claim without serious risk to his natural, not to 
mention his official, life, the stupid Jew threw up the 

went away, neither claiming nor 
Under Mr. Lowe’s enlightened guidance, and in compliance with 
the precedent which the Chan of the Exchequer has set in 
his dealing with the reclaimed land on the Em ent, Shylock 
might have condescendingly accepted Portia’s ruling as to the 
blood-letting, and then offered to compromise his and for 
merely an ounce or two of flesh with the incidental blood 
thrown in. 


After many shifts and turns, involving the delay of nearly two 
Sessions, the Embankment at for Par- 
liamentary settlement, and as the fight will come off on Monday 
in the Committee of the whole House on the amended Bill of the 
Government, we shall, as briefly as the story allows, lay before 
our readers the present state of the question. They will 
hardly have forgotten that the Select Committee of last 

ear, comprising a majority of Liberals, to which the matter 
ad been referred, and upon which the Government had the 
advantage of the acute advocaey both of Mr. Lowe and of Sir 
R. Collier, made a Report which, while it recognized the legal 
ownership of the Crown in the hos ysvee ground under the hard 
terms of the Act of 1862, expre itself very decidedly against 
the policy of summum jus; and recommended a lease of the 
land, which had been reclaimed by the London ratepayers’ 
money, to the Metropolitan Board for public gardens at an 
almost nominal rent, following the precedent of the additional 
round conceded to the houses in Whitehall Gardens and to Montagu 
louse. The conclusion drawn by the public from this Report was 
spontaneous, instinctive, and all but universal—-namely, that Mr. 
Lowe would thankfully accept a fall which had been so skilfully 
broken for him. The general surprise was therefore extreme 
when early in this Session the Government brought in a Bill which, 
in total disregard of the recommendations of their own Committee, 
rovided for the sale of the future garden ground to the Metropo- 
itan Board for the full price of 40,o00/. Cireumstances and 
inclination again made Mr. W. H. Smith the champion of the 
opposition, and a fight upon the second reading was immi- 
nent. The Government had, however, the luck on its side 
and the conflict was postponed till a later stage. The Bill 
was what is called a “hybrid” one—not quite private nor 
quite public—and it had, therefore, in its private character 
to go before a Select Committee upstairs before it could as a 
public Bill be discussed by a Committee of the whole House. 
Ihe Treasury, conscious from the tone of the House that it 
would be hazardous to adhere to its original purpose, but yet un- 
willing to make a frank surrender, has availed itself of this Select 
Committee (which was exceptionally constituted of seven 
members) to excogitate a a compromise over which the 
battle of Monday is to be fought. They were at an advantage 
in the Committee of ys compared with that of 1871, because 
the latter was appointed to consider the whole question in its 
broader aspects of public policy, and was therefore composed of 
members supposed to possess various and special qualificatio: 
while the Committee which has just reported had only to deal 
with the clauses of an existing Bill, and was therefore named upon a 
more restricted principle to handle the matter in its business aspects. 
Counsel appeared both for the Crown and for the Metropolitan 
Board, and eight witnesses were called, all on behalf ofthe Crown— 
the Solicitor to the Woods and Forests, a surveyor, a land agen 
the Duke of Northumberland’s solicitor on an incidental point, an 
four architects. The conclusion was that the Committee reported 
the Bill back to the House in an amended form, materially at variance 
both with the recommendations of the Committee of 1871 and with 
the Bill itself in its original shape. In 1871 the Government demand 
—the “ pound of flesh ”—was to usurp the whole disputed land, and 
either sell it at the full value of building ground, or build a row of 
ws houses up to a certain arbitrary ‘ine marked by some now 
istorical “ white posts,” and then let the remainder as far as the 
Embankment road, along with those houses, as the private gardens 
of the lessees. The Committee threw over the white posts, settled 
its own building line on a balance of considerations, and recom- 
mended the lease of the remaining ground at an almost nominal rent 
to the Metropolitan Board for public gardens. The original Bill of 


getting any compensation at all. 
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1872 accepted the mapping out of the Committee of 1871, but 

- for a nominal rent substituted a substantial price. The Committee 
of 1872 contrived within these narrow limits to strike out a 
scheme which was unlike all the others, and advised the readop- 
tion of the white posts line for the new houses; the retention by 
the Government of another strip, thirty feet wide, for private 
gardens to those houses, to be raised upon a terrace of not more 
than three feet high, and to be parted from the public garden by an 
open railing; and the sale of the remaining scrap to the Metropoli- 
tan Board for 3,000/. Mr. Smith’s tactics have changed with those 
of his adversary, and he will on Monday propose, in the Committee on 
the Bill, toamend the Government offer by claiming for the public 
an additional width of 30 feet, throwing the line of the private 
gardens back to the white posts, and the new houses 30 feet back 
behind that, while still retaining the sum of 3,000/. as the con- 
sideration. Such is the simple issue to which the controversy has 
been narrowed; for we can hardly regard as serious the 
proposal of Mr. Anderson, the economical member for Glasgow, 
who has — (to borrow the expression used in regard to him 
by a brother, —— metropolitan, Radical) come forward to 
trouble the water “ like a cuttle-fish,” by proposing to substitute 
25,000/. for 3,000. 

The difference between Mr. Smith’s ultimatum of this year and 
the recommendation of the Committee of last year, when reduced 
‘to the same terms, implies the sacrifice of between a third and a 
quarter of the ground which would have been secured by the 
latter. The line of 30 feet short of the white posts runs nearer to 
‘the river, and therefore gives more ground to the Government than 
‘it would have obtained in 1871, while money paid down is plea- 
santer to the Treasury than a small rent. The public aoa of 
the 1871 Committee would have had a breadth varying from 248 
feet nearest the Charing Cross Station to 161 feet at the southern 
or narrowest end, and would have covered an area of 90,000 square 
feet. Mr. Smith’s line of this year secures a public garden with 
a uniform breadth of 145 feet and an area of 66,1 56 square feet, 
while the Government offer only leaves the contemptible breadth 
of 115 feet and an area of 58,156 feet. But we still think that 
Mr. Smith has done wisely in simplifying matters and adhering 
as nearly as he can to the outline of the Government Bill. His 
counter proposal takes the shape of amendments in Committee, 
and if he carries a majority of the House with him, thé Bill which 
is to ratify the compromise may proceed without further delay. 
On the moral aspects of the question we need hardly repeat the 
opinion which we have already had so often to enforce. As to 
the two proposals in their character of London improvements we 
can have no hesitation in expressing our preference for Mr. Smith’s 
building line. A block of houses thrust up to the white posts 
would shoulder forward in awkward advance of the whole line of 
Whitehall Gardens, Montagu House, and Richmond Terrace, and 
would simply give a precedent to some future Minister for a still 
further invasion of the riverside open, whenever it might be pro- 
fitable to build a row of houses upon the enclosed ens. 

It must never be forgotten that the constructions which the 
Government insists upon raising are not any public building, in 
which the breadth has some correspondence to the length, and in 
which all sides will be architectural compositions. Such a build- 
ing, as every tiro knows, may often be thrust forward on a terrace 
or in a public garden with enhanced effect. We have in the 

resent case to deal with a row of houses all length and no 
frealth, like Euclid’s definition of a line, with a river front and a 
land front, and the ends as it may be. We are the more anxious 
to insist on this consideration because Mr. P. C. Hardwick, who 
was the first of the four architects examined on behalf of the 
Government, began by jumping through a parenthesis into a very 
wide conclusion in his expression “a large public building or a 
range of buildings (which comes to the same thing),” and then 
proceeded to argue as if the edifice in contemplation was such a 
public building, and as if, when Whitehall Gardens come to be 
rebuilt, the new houses would have to be advanced to the river. 
Mr. Hardwick no doubt weep the best scrap of argument which 
he could find when he pleaded that Mr. Lowe should be gratified 
in order that the horrible ugliness of the Charing Cross Station 
might be masked. We are as anxious to mask it as any people 
can be, but we think it rather hard that this result should 
be reached by a process which involves the transference of a 
large lump of money’s worth from the Metropolitan ratepayers 
to the Treasury. Besides we may venture to suggest that there is 
such a thing as looking from and not towards the Station, and that 
to the man who does so the consciousness that some corner of that 
monstrosity may be hidden from somebody else will be but scant 
consolation for the dis-sight of his own immediate prospect. Mr. 
E. M. og Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. Wyatt judiciously fol- 
lowed Mr. Hardwick's lead, while a good deal of time was wasted 
in an exposition of the merits of the terrace on which, as it oe A 
forms a part of Mr. Smith’s proposal, we need not enter. We 
have ever been foremost in vindicating the liberty and dignity of 
the architectural profession against the essions both of public 
and private clients, and we have therefore less scruple in pointing 
out to our leading architects that if they mean to second the 
exertions of their friends, they had better be careful how far they 
give in to that modern system of professional evidence which the 
unlearned have some difficulty in distinguishing from the legal 
custom of holding briefs. 

In the meanwhile the Metropolitan Board, full of the triumph 

which, thanks to Mr. Smith’s tact and firmness, it is likely 
to win, is discounting the alterations which it expects to 


carry out in the portions of London lying between the Strand 
and the river, and has revived the agitation to which the House 
of Commons summarily put a stop a few years since for the demo- 
lition of Northumberland House. We may venture ‘o call their 
attention to the principles on which they have been acting in 
regard to the reclaimed ground on the Embankment. It was re- 
claimed, they say, by the ratepayers’ money, and therefore the 
ratepayers have a claim to it. t them not forget that Northum- 
berland House was created by the money of its owner’s prede- 
cessors. It is architecturally and historically a public monument 
of high interest, as the last of the riverside mansions of our 
great families, and is in itself a building of much grandeur, while 
the Metropolitan Board has never succeeded in showing that it 
cannot, with a little ingenuity, find means of reaching the Thames 
without interfering with Northumberland House. We are there- 
fore quite unable to join in the gushing desire, in which some 
people are indulging, to see this historical palace replaced by a 
newfangled street of cafés and hotels. 


COLONEL CHESNEY ON AUTUMN MANCUVRES, 


d byen caution which was given by Colonel Chesney in his able 
and interesting lecture at the United Service Institution 
against forming exaggerated estimates of the value of autumnal 
manceuvres comes at an opportune moment. Last year a marked 
disposition was shown by some newspaper Correspondents to write 
about what went on as if these manceuvres resembled actual 
warfare in everything except bloodshed, while one ardent young 
tactician published an octavo volume in which the operations of 
each day’s Aldershot campaign were recounted and described with 
the gravity of a Napier composing the history of the Peninsular 
war. Unless this sort of thing had been checked, we should 
— this season have been deluged with inflated nonsense put 
orward as military criticism, and it is to be hoped that Colonel 
Chesney’s lecture will have a good effect in this respect. Colonel 
Chesney began by reminding his hearers of Napoleon’s apophthegm 
about the superiority of moral to physical qualities in war, which 
nowadays would seem to have been lost sight of. To hear some 
people talk, they appear to imagine that one army is just as good 
as another, and that victory is a mere question of manceuvring 
and organization; but in reality the highest generalship consists, 
as it always has done, in bringing the troops into the proper state of 
mind for fighting, and courage is still the first quality needed in a 
soldier. Generals with force of character to infuse spirit into 
the troops they lead will, it is true, be usually men of power in 
other respects, and so the leading qualities for command are often 
found united. Further, as Colonel Chesney pointed out, there is 
a variety of other points in which the resemblance must fail 
between mimic and actual warfare. The conditions under which 
the former can be carried out must necessarily be restricted. When 
people propose, as they sometimes wildly do, that the two oppo- 
sing forces should be cast loose at one another and allowed to fight 
it out without any definite instructions, they lose all sight of the 
inordinate expense, to take only one of many objections, which 
such a scheme would involve. For the two sides to fight without 
restriction as to time and ground, assumes that one side would 
drive the other from its base, according to the decision of the 
umpire, and therefore each party would need to be furnished not 
only with supplies of food on the line of its proper base, but with 
spare stocks of all necessaries on each flank, to be used according 
as it might be driven back in one direction or the other; for of 
course the notion that the British soldier and his cattle should be 
left without food for twenty-four hours is not to be seriously 
entertained. And, after all, what would be gained by this great 
additional expense? To follow up this imitation of actual warfare 
we ought to suppose that one army gets altogether the better of 
the other, in which case the former would pursue its beaten 
adversary, and the latter would inevitably become more and 
more disorganized. Is this a thing to be imitated? and is it a 
healthy training to accustom British troops to disorganized re- 
treat? But in fact these fanciful notions about making the 
manceuvres a complete imitation of real war fall to pieces as soon 
as seriously examined. For another thing, the idea that umpires 
can decide upon the effect of artillery is quite delusive; for, as 
Colonel Chesney pointed out, mere distance affords no criterion 
on this head ; artillery fire may be destructive at two thousand 
yards, and it may be comparatively harmless at half that distance; 
it all depends on the lay of the ground and the amount of cover it 
affords, points which cannot be ascertained by a person looking 
from a distance. Last, but not least, the small number of the forces 
brought into the field necessarily gives an artificial character to the 
mimic warfare. It is quite inconceivable that the fate of England 
should ever depend on its power to resist an invasion of fifteen 
thousand men, and therefore the mode of campaigning adopted 
by tactical units of that strength must be quite different in its 
nature from what would take place if the country were really in- 
vaded. In that case the victory would not be won by the success- 
ful manceuvring of a couple of divisions, or by turning the flank 
of a little body of men posted on a hill. 
Yet, on the other hand, the limited nature of the conditions 
practicable in mimic warfare need not dishearten us, for, after 
as the lecturer observed, there is an abundance of matter for ex- 
eriment in these mancuvres, if we only employ them properly. 
he composition of the staff; whether our plan of organizing the 
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divisional staffs ser le champ is effective; whether there should be 
separate staff officers for the different departments of the General’s 
work all communicating directly with him, or whether he should 
be aided by a chief of the staff to collect all departmental business ; 
whether the Control officers should communicate directly with the 
General or through his staff—that is, which of the two plans is 
found practically most convenient; the best technical composi- 
tion oft a brigade—that is, the number of battalions most suit- 
able, and whether there should be demi-brigades; the best mode 
of organizing the transport and supply and camp equipments—all 
these things can be tested almost as well by manceuvres as in 
actual campaigns. The manceuvres should also help to solve the 
most important problem of all, What training do our auxiliary 
forees require, and what is the particular help we must look for 
from them in case of war? Another use of the manceuvres is, 
that they will serve to familiarize the country with the army; 
for as the soldiers come more before their countrymen, the sad 
and discreditable ignorance with regard to them which exists in 
many of our rural districts will vanish as this means of advertising 
the army is made use of. Last but not least, in camps of this sort 
men and officers, roughing it ae, come to know more of each 
other than they would ever do in barrack life, and with that 
knowledge will come that perfect confidence between the best 
regimental officers and the best soldiers in the world which 
should be the sure and certain harbinger of victory. 


It strikes us, too, that autumn manceuvres are especially 
valuable for people who are not blessed with imaginations, to 
which category must certainly belong the compiler of the old 
drill-book. If you had asked these people whether they supposed 
that armies when campaigning would always move over level 

vel plains, from which the smallest irregularity had been care- 
ully removed beforehand, they would no doubt have replied in 
the negative ; yet their rules and regulations all assumed such con- 
ditions as the aim and object of military training. Anybody who 
entered the army in ante-Crimean days may recollect the fatuous 
performances which used to do duty for manceuvres, where a 
column would advance over a parade with a thin file of nien 
walking on each side, supposed by a flight of fancy to represent 
light troops feeling the flanks, or the preposterous evolutions which 
went by the name of skirmishing. Had you asked the worthies 
who indulged in these absurdities whether they really thought 
that what they were doing represented in even the remotest 
degree any conceivable operations of actual war, they might perhaps 
have been puzzled to give a reply; but certainly it never appeared to 
occur to them that troops on a campaign did not always advance 
in long lines carefully dressed, with the artillery on either flank, 
and that in actual movements such things as walls, hedges, and 
rivers might possibly be met with. But take these men out fora 
fortnight’s manceuvring on Chobham or Salisbury Plain, and then 
the facts are presented to their minds, and they perceive that the 
most perfect dressing of the ranks will not fill men’s stomachs if 
the baggage is in the rear; that the breaking down of a cart ma 
stop a column, and that troops cannot always march in step. A 
this comes to some men almost like a revelation, and what happens 
in these extreme cases happens in a lesser degree to all. ‘These 
manceuvres set officers thinking, and give a practical turn to 
their thoughts, and if made proper use of in this way, British 
officers, already the most active and conscientious, may be made 
also the most intelligent and professionally accomplished of any 
army in the world. 


THE FISK MURDER. 


—— to expectation, the jury in the case of Stokes, who 
was charged with the murder of Colonel Fisk at New York, 
have been unable to agree on a verdict, and have consequently been 
discharged. It seems to have been generally anticipated that the 
jury would unanimously acquit the prisoner. That Stokes delibe- 
rately shot at and killed Fisk was beyond question, and was in fact 
admitted by the counsel for the defence. The evidence on this 
= was distinct and conclusive. On the afternoon of the 6th of 
anuary Fisk drove up to the Grand Central Hotel in Broadway ; 
he got out of his carriage and went up the ladies’ staircase. The 
hall-boy, following him, saw him suddenly stagger, turn round, 
and come down several steps, and at the same time heard the 
report of a pistol. Looking up, the lad saw Stokes at the top of 
the stairs, —— over the balustrade and watching Fisk. Imme- 
diately another shot was fired, and Fisk fell. Stokes was seized as 
he was running out of the hotel, was identified by the hall-boy 
and by Fisk himself, and was proved to have been in the hotel a 
few minutes before Fisk arrived, and to have been waiting on the 
staircase as if anxiously expecting some one. He knew no one in 
the hotel, and had no business there. Fisk died several hours 
afterwards, Stokes admitted through his counsel that he shot 
Fisk, but pleaded that he believed Fisk to be armed, and 
that he apprehended an attack, and fired in self-defence. It is 
—_ at Fisk carried arms, as — his class do in New 
ork, but it does not seem to have been proved that he did, 
and it was not even alleged that he actually drew a_ pistol 
or made any show of firing on Stokes. It was part of the case 
for the defence that Fisk did not die of his wounds, but of mal- 
treatment by the doctors; but there was nothing to warrant this 
Supposition. One at least of Fisk’s wounds was mortal, and all that 
the doctors could do for him was to relieve his sufferings and pro- 
life for a few hours. It is difficult to imagisie a clearer case 


of deliberate and wilful murder than the assassination of Fisk, and 
if the jury had looked only to the question of fact which they had. 
to decide, it is impossible that they could have hesitated for a 
moment to return a verdict of guilty. The District Attorney, who 
conducted the prosecution, pointed out that it did not matter in 
the least whether Fisk was a or a bad man, and that the law 
was that no one should be allowed to take into his own hands the 
power to execute judgment on hisfellow-man. The Judge refused 
to allow questions to be put to the witnesses with the view of 
proving the dissolute and desperate character of the murdered 
man; but the counsel for the defence took every ewe of 
bringing this side of the subject before the jury, and of suggesting 
that, as Stokes was helpless in the courts of law where he was 
being pursued by Fisk, and as the latter had at command other 
violent and illegal means of injuring him which he was quite 
capable of employing, Stokes had a right to protect himself in the 
best way he could, and that in any case the killing of such a 
scoundrel as Fisk was rather a gain than a loss to society, And 
there can be no doubt that this was the question on which the 
jury found themselves at the last unable to make up their minds. 
nt There was,” says one of the Reporters, “ an intense silence in the 
Court-room when John M’Keon (Stokes’s leading counsel) threw 
back his coat, looked round on Judges, jury, and spectators,” and 
“arraigned the deceased man before the bar of ees opinion.” 
In glowing language, we are told, he depicted Fisk’s disregard of 
public morality, his defiance of all laws, both human and divine, 
and, what in New York is perhaps accounted still worse, his 
contempt for public opinion. He denounced Fisk as the greatest 
curse America had ever known, likening him to Cagliostro and 
Casanova, names apparently chosen at random to impress the jury, 
who found themselves trying Fisk, who was dead, and not repre- 
sented by counsel, instead of the prisoner at the bar. 

It may be true that Fisk, as Mr. M’Keon said in his“ glowing ” 
language, had debauched the sentiment ’of the people, polluted the 
fountains of public justice, and made the grand old words 
“ American honour and fair play ” bywords of contempt and scorn 
in all civilized countries ; but we are afraid that the result of this 
trial, and the recognition of the right of free shooting from personal 
motives and for private ends, will hardly serve to reinstate New 
York in the good opinion of the world. The counsel quoted 
some of Fisk’s sayings, but without offering any proof of them, 
or attempting to show that Fisk ever carried his precepts into 
practice. It was said that when he found a troublesome 

rson in his way, he would remark, “Let no man inter- 

ere with us, for if he does our touch is cold and clammy ” ; 
and on another occasion he observed, “ We have private grave- 
yards for our enemies.” Fisk and Stokes were rivals in love, and 
they were also mixed up together in business transactions, and 
it wasalleged that Fisk used his power over Stokes in the latter 
to revenge himself for having been supplanted in the affections 
of “Josie,” the vulgar Helen of a low intrigue. Mr. M’Keon 
stated that Stokes had suffered very much from his arrest and im- 
prisonment; he was a rt man; and it would be for the 
how far his mind had 


jury to sa been disturbed by the treat- 
ment he had received at the hands of Fisk, When he had 
concluded, the jury were possibly under thgi ssion that the 


question was whether some meang could not % devised of punish- 
ing the murdered man for his atrocious conduct to the murderer, 
and whether out of the fortune of the deceased or out of the 
public purse some handsome compensation should not be awarded 
to the hero in the dock, Mr. M’Keon’s address was garnished 
with passages of personal invective directed against the counsel 
for the prosecution, which are described by the newspapers under 
such suggestive er r= “Rough on the District Attorney,” and 
“ Another Snarl.” ‘It is worth something,” we are assured, “in 
this age of cynicism, unbelief, and cant, to see this little man 
jumping up and pitching in right and left.” Before the trial 
roperly began a week had been spent in making up a jury. 
Ko fewer than seven hundred and fifty persons had been 
summoned to attend, and of these a considerable number were 
examined and rejected, on the ground that they were eet 
either for or against the prisoner. Naturally jurymen who desired 
to escape attendance were quite sure that they could not form 
an impartial opinion on the case. One declared that he was con- 
stitutionally inclined to violent prejudices; another thought 
it a hard thing that such an enterprising man as Fisk should 
have been killed ; another never believed anything he did not see ; 
while a fourth proclaimed that he abominated “Stock operators, 
fancy men, and all persons who did not earn an honest living.” 
Some had doubts about capital punishment; others had seen a 
play based on the murder of Fisk, called “Black Friday,” and 
‘ound themselves prejudiced by it, or by articles in the papers. 
One man said he read the papers, but “ murders made no impres- 
sion on him,” and was accepted as a juror. Possibly the re- 
luctance to serve in this capacity was increased by the prospect of 
having one’s personal appearance described in the papers by a 
graphic reporter. It is not every one who would relish being 
sketched in this style for the amusement of the public :— 

Mr. Whittle is not a tall man, measuring in his stockings about five feet 
six ; he has a fine expressive countenance, with mild brown eyes, and a bald 
pate, with side tufts of brown hair, with side whiskers and under beard of a 
gingery hue. He was dressed in a neat-fitting suit of black, with tie to 
match, and a spotless white shirt. 

To complete the picture of the Court we should perhaps mention 
that Stokes, “neatly dressed in a thin grey coat and white duck 
trousers,” is said to have been the “coolest man in Court,” the 
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thermometer being at 95°, and hed gaily at some of the obser- 
vations of counsel and witnesses. Some friends of Stokes, “young 
men dressed in the height of fashion,” sat near him. His father, 
mother, and brother were alse present. One day Mrs. Fisk also 
came into Court, and sat. immediately opposite the murderer of 
her husband. 

The result of this case would seem to show that public opinion 
in New York is divided as. to the expediency of allowing persons 
of bad character to be shot down, without notice or trial, in the 
streets. To which side the majority leans does not appear, but it 
may owe be regarded as progress that any doubts should be 
entertained on the subject at all. We have some recollection of 
other cases of a similar character in which juries found no diffi- 
culty in returning a verdict of acquittal, When the people of 
New York have time to think out the problem, they will 
possibly arrive at the conclusion that when a man has done 
anything for which he deserves to be put to death, it is 
more convenient to try him first and kill him afterwards, and that 
it is not desirable that private should be at liberty to dis- 
charge the functions of judge, jury, and executioner at their own 
diseretion. Fisk’s death in itself isno loss to society, but society is 
certain to suffer if the Fisks are to be treated in this summary 
manner. There is an old saying that there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it, and there is no reason to suppose that 
New York cannot produce other scoundrels quite as reckless and 
unscrupulous as Fisk. It is impossible to suppose that a villain 
of this stamp could have flourished as he did unless there had 
been in the community from which he sprang, and on which he 
afterwards preyed, something congenial to the development of his 
villany. It is not improbabie that Stokes’s violence had its origin 
in Fisk’s lawlessness. Fisk had the Courts at his command, and 
one can conceive the desperation of his victim as he became daily 
more hopelessly entangled in the toils of the law. Butif the 
community had in the first instance done its duty, Stokes and 
other persons more deserving of sympathy and Dynegy would 
have been preserved from the echinations of Fisk and his con- 
federates. It is scandalous that such a scoundrel should have 
had such innings, but the proper remedy for the evil is certainly 
not the bullet of an amateur executioner. The right of capital 
dng is one which society had better keep in its own 

ands. In the first place, if it does not, mistakes are apt 
to occur; and in the next place, the Fisks, being fairly 
warned what they have to expect, will probably not neglect 
to take the precaution of having the first shot. The whole 
affair is a conspicuous example of that moral cowardice which 
appears to be the besetting sin of the educated and respectable 
tion of democratic communities. ere must have been a 
ge body of people in New York who abominated the protligate 
rogueries of Fisk and his gang, but they had not the courage to 
attack them, and were content to shrug their shoulders, pay 
through the nose, and thank Heaven they did not meet Fisk or 
his “ ladies” at dinners or dances. It is impossible that Fisk’s 
Jawlessness could be reproduced in this country; but the disin- 
clination of the jury to punish his murderer is, we are sorry to 
say, not withovr. a ;Ulel among ourselves. If free scope is to 
be allowed to matt s part of the ordinary discipline of private 
life, there could hardly be a subjéct more worthy of this kind of 
summary treatment than Fisk. We are not aware, however, that 
the Americans have yet decided that it is a comparatively venial 
offence for a clergyman to kill his wife when she is troublesome on 
a Sunday, or for a cook to throttle her mistress for daring to enter 
the kitchen and criticize the arrangements for dinner. 


THE CATHOLIC UNION AND THE JESUITS. 


HE Pope’s letter to Cardinal Antonelli, protesting against the 
suppression of religious Orders in Germany and Rome, is 
producing its fruits in England. Whether there is any very wide 
athy with the exiled Jesuits among the Catholic laity of 
the ontinent we take leave to doubt. In Germany, to say the 
least, opinion is divided: The Silesian News, a paper published 
under the auspices of Prince-Bishop Forster, observes, in the 
course of an elaborate attack on the Ultramontane Germania, that 
the way in which the infallibilist dogma was carried has left a 
sting in the minds of many even of those who have submitted 
to it, and that “men should know from history that a sting in 
German minds works itself out differently from what it does else- 
where.” And then, after politely comparing the conduct of the 
Ultrantontanes to that of the blind King of Hanover, the author 
clenches his criticism with the remark that the worst result of their 
confident and overbearing tone is the a, illusion produced 
at Rome as to the real state of things. this country, where 
the Roman Catholic press is entirely in Ultramontane hands, 
there is of course neither division nor moderation in its treatment 
of the question. Yet even here we doubt whether lay feeling 
about it is so strong or so unanimous as the noisier spokesmen 
of the party would have us believe. The meeting held last 
Tuesday at Willis’s Rooms to protest against Prince Bismarck’s 
recent legislation was somewhat ostentatiously announced and 
described as a spontaneous expression of lay sentiment. But the 
room was by no means full, and the fair sex predominated largely 
among its occupants, not to dwell on the circumstance of a very 
considerable sprinkling of clerical auditors, though the speakers, 
with the notable exceptions of the inevitable Mgr. Capel and Arch- 


bishop Manning, were laymen. But then there are laymen and 
aan f The leading speakers were notoriously adherents of. the 
most advanced Ultramontane school, and most of them were 
converts. We may add that the argument, such as it was, was 
left almost entirely to the two clerical orators. Dr. Manning's 
speech alone was fully three times as long as any of the rest. 
And certainly, though we are far from committing ourselves to a 
belief in “the great factory of go-carts and leading-strings” which 
he was rather suspiciously eager to disclaim, the general impres- 
sion left on one’s mind is not that “the Catholic laity are on fire 
uite as much as the clergy” about the expulsion of the German 
esuits. 

We have already said more than once that we do not clearly 
understand Prince Bismarck’s religious policy, and still less do 
we feel called upon to constitute ourselves his apologists. It is 
very unlikely that a statesman of his mental and moral calibre 
should have suddenly, in an incoherent fit of spleen or dismay, 
struck out an uncalled for and inoperative measure; and it is 
quite as improbable, begging Archbishop Manning’s pardon, that 
the great Chancellor should have “taken counsel from the King 
of Bavaria and his councillors,” and condescended to take his 

olicy from the Cabinet of Munich. But the procedure does 
ook at first sight too much like one of those petty and irritating 
persecutions which only enhance in the long run the influence of 
their victims. Itis believed in Germany that the original draft 
of the law, as it came from its author’s hand, was much more 
stringent than the Emperor could be induced to sanction. And if 
this is true, we may believe that Prinee Bismarck intended to bite 
as well as to bark, and that he recognized a grave necessity for 
doing so, though the grounds of his opinion must still remain 
obseure. We quoted the other day Montalembert’s testimony as 
to the attitude assumed by the Roman Jesuits during the last 
twenty-five years, and it would not be difficult to show that other 
distinguished Catholic authorities, such as Lacordaire, had formed 
a very similar estimate. No doubt, as Montalembert plainly inti- 
mated, a community possessing the power as well as the will to 
carry out the principles openly advocated in the Civilta Cattolica and 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach would be justly regarded with suspicion 
by any Government. That the Jesuits possess this power we see 
no reason for believing, but it is difficult, in the face of their own 
implicit and reiterated assertions, to doubt their will. In sayin 
this, we of course do not forget that even in so rigidly peti. | 
an army as that created by Ignatius Loyola, national and indivi- 
dual idiosyncrasies will be sure to assert themselves; and it is 
probable that many of the English and French, perhaps also of 
the German, Jesuits have little sympathy wiih the fervid and un- 
compromising absolutism, both civil and ecclesiastical, of their 
Roman brethren. But the solidarity of the great military Order 
—for such it is in fact as in the conception of its founder— 
has always been one of its proudest boasts; and if it is held 
responsible in one country for the action of its members in 
another, this is but taking them at their own word. It may 
readily be allowed that the highest triumph of toleration is 
to tolerate those who themselves repudiate the principle. But 
the persecutors in will can hardly complain if persecution in deed 
should come upon them through the vengeance or the dread of 
their intended victims. 

None of these considerations, however, seem to have crossed the 
minds of any of the speakers at Willis’s Rooms last Tuesday, whose 
eloquence was a faithful—and in one sense not a feeble—echo of 
the famous Papal allocution about the Colossus and the little stone. 
The Duke of Norfolk, who occupied the chair, confined himself to 
vague generalities about “a system of persecution which aimed 
at destroying religion throughout the world,” and the debt owed 
by English Catholics to the Jesuits. And Lord Howard of 
Glossop, who followed him, seems to have chiefly dwelt on the 
duty and importance of providing a religious education for the 
children of the poor—a subject on which he has long since 
amply vindicated his right to be listened to, bat which 
had no very direct bearing on the resolution he was en- 
gaged in moving. He was succeeded by Mr. Wegg Prosser, 
a zealous convert, who considered the Jesuits “ the ablest soldiers 
of the Church,” and “ vehemently denounced the policy of insult 
and spoliation pursued by the Italian Government towards the 
Holy See.” So far the speeches were little more than a reproduc- 
tion of the sort of mingled cursings and commonplace which 
may be read ad &litum any week in the columns of the Register or 
the Tablet. But the next speaker, Monsignor Capel,. having a 
certain reputation for proselytizing successes, apparently felt 
himself called upon to argue. He accordingly made two points, 
which are the more unfortunate for his argument as nobody is 
likely to dispute them. In the first place, be thought that “to 
touch the mainspring of the centre of movement in the Church ” 
was to threaten her interior life ; and we are left to imfer that this 
mainspring is the Jesuit Order, especially in its headquarters at 
Rome. But this is just what its Catholie opponents have 
been so strongly insisting upon. The Munich Congress of last 
September, for instance, protested against the deleterious in- 
fluence of Jesuitism precisely because it was mow the central 
and dominating influence in the Roman Cathelic Charch, and 
had thus supplied both the original impulse aud the motive power 
for carrying through the Vatican decrees. If Prince Bismarck 
were asked why he selected that special Order for attack, he would 
probably reply that it inspired and sustained the hostile policy of 
the Holy See towards the German Empire. Monsignor Cupel’s 
second point, if less suicidal, was more conspicuously irrelevant. 
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He referred to a sister of the noble Chairman as having devoted her 
life and ‘time and fortune to the service of the poor and miserable 

jn London—in other words, as we understand him, having entered 

a convent—and then he dwelt on the strong claims which these re- 

ligions Orders had on the affection and respect not only of Catholics 

but of mankind generally for theirservices to society. Sed quis vitu- 

peravit? The new law of the German Reichsrath does not touch 

any communities of women, of which there are a large number pur- 

suing their way unmolested in Prussia alone ; and the active Orders, 

at least’ of women—to which Monsignor Capel’s argument applies 

exelusively—have all along been exempted, if we are not mistaken, 
from the general prohibition of religious communities in Italy. It 
may or may not be right to prosertbe the Jesuits, but it can be 
no reason for supporting them that the Sisters of Charity lead 
exem lives and are public benefactors of society. Lord 
Denbigh, who moved the next resolution, came nearer the real 
issue when he said that the Jesuits had been misrepresented 
as intriguers; “whereas those who knew them well lmew 
that it-was distinctly against the constitution of their Order to 
mix themselves up with any intrigue.” ‘We will not presume to 
claim a-eloser acquaintance with the Jesuits, or rather—for that 
appears to be what he meant—with their constitution, than Lord 
Denbigh ; but we do happen to know something of their history. 
A very ahequered history it is, and it would be absurd to deny 
that they have achieved great things in the way of education, theo- 
logy, and missions to the heathen, though even here there is a 
considerable per contra account to be taken into the reckoning. 
But that, if their constitution forbids them to mix im any intrigue, 
it has been more honoured in the breach than in the observance, is 
so notorious that we rather marvel at Lord Denbigh’s courageous 
simplicity in taking the bull by the horns so readily. It would be 
interesting to know how he explains the inveterate distrust, not 
of Protestants or sceptics, but of Catholic monarchs and States, 
and of many Popes, which has dogged their steps from the very 
first, which very nearly induced Sixtus V. to crush the Order 
in its infancy, and which did constrain Clement XIV. to suppress 
it, with-the unanimous approval of every Catholic Government 
in , after two centuries’ experience of its practical interpre- 
tation: of the rule of political neutrality. Lord Denbigh was 
followed by Sir Charles Clifford, the —_ of whose speech is 
comprised in three lines, but abundantly makes up in vigour 
what it lacks in length. He had evidently studied to some 


rpose t 
ar indeed. seems, to judge from his confident and confidential 
tone, to have been favoured with some kind of vision him- 
self He said that it might be some consolation to the Catholics 
of Germany to think that the fate of Julian the Apostate 
was not unlikely to befall Prince Bismarck. We should hardly 
have thought it likely @ priori that the Imperial Chancellor would 
meet his death on the battle-field, but stranger things have 
happened, and if Sir Charles Clifford has received a supernatural 
intimation to that effect, there is clearly no more to be said. 

The next two speakers bring us back to the region of mere 
vapoury platitudes, and then eomes Archbishop Manning’s closing 
discourse, which has already been referred to. We need not 
return to his lucubrations on “ ” and on the fiery zeal of the 
Catholic laity. The sting of his speech really lay in the tail, where 
he introduced a bitter and purely gratuitous attack on the Old 
Catholic movement in Bavaria, the origin of which he absurdly 
attributed to the machinations of different Governments, but with 
which Prince Bismarck has no connexion, and probably no parti- 
cular sympathy; and this was followed by an alarming picture 
of the seeret conspiracies of Freemasonry, which seem to occupy 
in the-Archbishop’s mind much the same place as the plots of the 
Jesuits in Mr. Whalle ’s. When he spoke of the Order having kept 
alive the Catholic faith in England in unbroken continuity through 
a long course of persecution, he touched a chord which was sure to 
vibrate in the hearts of many of his hearers. It is very natural 
that the old Catholic gentry of England should be sincerely 
attached to the Jesuits, with whose labours and sufferings their 
fathers were so intimately allied during the period of the penal 
laws, and from whom so many of them have, in later days, 
received their education at Stonyhurst. It is indeed pretty 
clear that they did much to draw the penal laws on them- 
selves originally by their political intrigues and their pertinacious 
maintenance of the deposing power at a time when the doctrine 
hada very practical significance. But fora long while past the 
English Jesuits have been both respected and respectable, and 
nobody in this country worth counting would desire to enforce 

ainst them the iption which still stands in the letter of 

Statute Book. Nor have the extravagant doctrines of their 
Roman and Rhenish colleagues, so far as we are aware, found any 
echo in the literature of Stonyhurst and St. Beuno’s. In some 
they are a to take a more liberal line than the 
majority of their Catholic fellow-countrymen, at least among the 
clergy. It is the tendency of toleration to beget tolerance, and 
perhaps the Italian and German Governments might do well to 
= by the experience of England. Meanwhile, if the “ Catholic 
tion of Great Britain” could persuade their “ persecuted” 
clients on the Continent to behave more like the Jesuits who are 
‘ot persecuted here, they would do more to secure the officers of 
their Church from “insult and spoliation” than all the frothy 
tudes of Mr. Allies’ and Monsignor Capel’s oratory can be 
expected to accomplish. 


he Papal application of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, } 5P° 


POLO. 

» x is satisfactory to know that the officers of our “ crack” regi- 

ments are keeping up their spirits as well as can be expected 
under the abolition of purchase and the of a scientific 
army. When it was rumoured a short time since that the Life 
Guards had taken to Polo, it was feared by the uninitiated that-it 
might be apes f some wild kind of dissipation to which the 
good. fellows had been driven by the cutting:reforms of Mr. Card- 
well and his relentless Controller. Mammas grew anxious, and 
many tender heart in: Mayfair and Belgravia throbbed with 
terror or pity at the thought of the possible effects of Polo on dear 
Algernon or Sidney, The mystery is unveiled at last. Every- 
body knows now what Polo is, and nothing could be more inno- 
cent or satisfactury. Polo is simply a game at ball played on 
of horseback ; it is, in fact, equestrian hockey; and a number 
officers. of the Blues and gth Laneers have played it in Windsor 
Park in the presence of the Prince and Prineess of Wales and 
a’ distinguished company. Polo may be considered to be fairly 
launched as a fashionable sport under the most favourable auspices, 
and it remains to be seen whether it will succeed in establishing 
itself as a familiar and popular amusement. The ordinary 
hockey isa vulgar cross between cricket and fuotball ; but of course 
it is lifted out of the category of common games when 
on horseback ; and on Tuesday it was altogether a glorified affair, 
with a Princess looking on, a squadron of mail-clad troopers to 
keep the ground, and a trumpeter in cloth of gold to sound the 
charge. There were six champions en each side, attired in a 
uniform devised for the occasion—short cords, riding gaiters, 
jerseys, and caps. The two parties were distinguished by different 
colours. The combatants were armed with long hockey clubs with 
straight hooks, and were mounted on stout serviceable ponies, 
whose forelegs were swathed in bandages, after the fashion of 


| champion cricketers, to save them from rude blows. The object 


of the game, as of hockey and football, is to keep the ball away 
from your opponent’s base and to drive it towards your own, and 
it may easily be imagined that the encounter is full of excitement 
for the spectators as well as for those who take init. The. 
charges of horsemen after the ball, now rushing together in 
a dense cluster, now breaking loose, wheeling, and scattering, 
the rattle of sticks and plunging of ponies, the racing, chasing, 
and collisions, the varying chances and stirring incidents. of the 
rt, give it a highly picturesque and animated character. 
Those who have gone into the archeology of the game 
have thought it necessary to remind us that it is of ancient 
Persian extraction, and figures in the Arabian Nights, wherein 
we read of a bat devised by the great physician Douban for 
the Sultan, with a hollow handle containmg drugs, by which 
the Sultan was supposed to be benefited when he played on 
horseback at his favourite pastime. The Polo of the guards- 
men is not, however, an antiquarian revival, but simply an imita- 
tion of the game still played in India. Eton was largely repre- 
sented among the spectators at Windsor, and it is not improbable 
that paterfamilias will be overwhelmed with petitions for ponies 
for the new game. Itis certainly excellent sport, but there are 
several reasons why it must necessarily be confined to a limited 
circle, It can be played properly only by expert horsemen, with 
horses or ponies more or less trained to their work ; and it may 
not always be easy to find a piece of ground suitable for the exer- 
cise. One of the combatants the other day had his head broken, 
and it was observed that before the e was over several of the 
ponies had begun to limp. A rider who would willingly run the 
risk of a few hard knocks for himself might not be able to afford 
the luxury of having a good pony lamed or marked. ‘ 

The exclusiveness of Polo will perhaps be one of its chief 
recommendations in the eyes of those who have just adopted 
it. Every one must be glad to hear that the upper classes 
have discovered something new to relieve the laborious tedium 
of exisfence, and, above all, something which they have every 
prospect of being able to keep to themselves. It is impos- 
sible to observe without profound compassion the ceaseless and 
tantalizing struggle of fashionable society ta provide itself 
with amusements and occupations which shall not at once be 
appropriated by the aspiring lower orders. The Parks are 
becoming as common as the streets. The Row swarms with 
cheap hacksy and the Ride is blocked with spring-carts and 
broughams by the hour. Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s Hansom looms 
in the future. The anybodies and everybodies are having it all 
their own way, and the poor somebodies do not know where to 
turn. The Sunday walk by the Serpentine has long been given 
up. The Zoo is mobbed. It is true there is a Sunday lounge 
for privileged persons at the Albert Hall, with sacred music 
on the organ, but there is no saying how long this will 
last. Everybody goes to Lord’s when the schools play their 
match, and tries to fancy that he or she has a boy at 
Eton or Harrow, while somebody again is squeezed into 
a corner. Ascot is only another Derby, and even the select 
repose of Goodwood is threatened. Pigeon-shooting may touch 
the top of the tree at one end, but it sinks with rapid 
descent to the Junior Gun Club and the Claimant. Polo, how- 
ever, promises to be a sport of high life; and Polo clubs may be 
expected to flourish. Once or twice a year perhaps there will be a 
great Polo tournament, at which the most distinguished cavaliers 
will contend for the championship. Tilting and the Quintain ma: 
come back again. If hockey can be ennobled by being moun 
on horseback, the same process may be applied to other games. 
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Croquet is only hockey refined and elaborated, and croquet @ cheval 
might be invented to match hockey on horseback. We can readily 
believe that our Polo players have not yet acquired the lightness, 
grace, and exquisite ease and precision of movement which charac- 
terize Hastern cavaliers; but it may be ex that they will 
improve by practice, and gracefulness would surely not be wanting 
if the ladies took up the game, 

It is possible that when Mr. Disraeli writes his next 
novel he will have to describe as the fashionable pastime of the 

riod another tournament of a more genuine and respectable 

ind than the tournament of doves. It may be true that 
pigeon-shooting makes a man a good shot, but it is at the best 
an effeminate and contemptible amusement. Polo has at least 
the recommendation of being a manly sport. It is a healthy 
and invigorating exercise; it requires skill, dash, and nerve, 
and it develops all the qualities of a thorough horseman. Apart 
from the fun of the thing, it is easy to imagine how a man 
might be better, morally as well as physically, for a game at 
Polo, which braces the muscles, trains the eye, the hand, the 
limbs, and has just that spice of personal risk, if not exactly of 
danger, which steadies the nerves and exercises those qualities 
which are supposed to be summed up in manliness. A man who 
is not on the alert at Polo may fetch a cropper, or get an 
awkward crack on the crown to warn him to have his wits 
about him next time; but at pigeon-shooting, if a man 
maims his bird, he only loses his money, and it is his poor 
victim that pays the penalty. Any sneak or poltroon ht 
shine in pigeon-shooting, but sport like Polo tends to de- 
velop pluck and virile qualities. It is conceivable that when 
the intelligence of fox-hunters is more matured, they will have 
their eyes opened to the absurdity of gentlemen paying hand- 
somely for a breed of vermin, and getting themselves up 
gorgeously in pink coats and top-boots, and mounting costly 
steeds in order to pursue a wretched little creature in a state of 
abject terror. The answer of course is that it is the excitement 
of the chase, and not the fox, which is the object of hunting; but 
it is conceivable that by a little exercise of the imagination 
the vermin might be dispensed with, and some more =r 
object substituted. Polo is capable of modifications whic 
would render it quite as exciting as the chase, and more excit- 
ing than the fantastic exhibition of stunted lads on skeleton 
steeds, with no stay or stamina in them, which is the chief 
feature of modern racing. In the present condition of the 
Turf it is not perhaps surprising that gentlemen jockeys 
should not be particularly admirable as a class; but gentlemen 
could have no hesitation in engaging in contests conducted in the 
same manner as Polo. It is tolerably apparent that the system of 
racing now in vogue does not supply the country with the kind 
of horses most required—good weight-carrying cobs, not only 
stout, but alert and speedy. Polo is — only adapted for 
ponies, but some form of it might be devised suitable for horses, 
and there can be little doubt that this would tend to improve 
the breed, and to develop those substantial qualities of the 
want of which we hear such general complaints. We do not 
pa ee that Polo, if it ever mes popular, which is still 
doubtful, will regenerate the country, but some good results may 
possibly be hoped for from it, and we are at any rate glad to 
welcome anything as a change from the debasement of the Turf 
and the foppish butchery of Hurlingham. 


THE HERTFORD COLLECTION AT BETHNAL GREEN. 


amas the French school of painting is, as we stated in a former 
article, the strength of the Hertford Gallery will appear from 
the following enumeration of the chief masters present. Among 
the painters of last century Greuze is represented by 22 works, 
Watteau by 11, Boucher by 11, Lancret by 9, Fragonard by 5. 
The history of the school is brought down to the present day by 
numerous examples of the most renowned masters. Thus red 
are 36 works by Horace Vernet, 13 by Bellangé, 4 by Pils, 13 by 
Delaroche, 5 by Ary Scheffer, 2 by Delacroix, z by Robert-Fleury, 
3 o> 6 by Prud’hon, 12 by Roqueplan, 31 by Decam 
15 by Meissonier. Never before bas there been seen in this 
country—not even in the International Exhibition of 1862—so 
rich and Poe a display of that school, which for talent, versa- 
tility, and training has bel rightly considered the foremost in 
Euro Within the limits at our command we can attempt only 
a rapid survey of the wide field thus abundantly stored. 
How in France the arts change with the rise and fall of 
dynasties receives abundant illustration in the Hertford Collection. 
t come pictures by Watteau, Greuze, Boucher, and others, 
which reflect the a Court manners of the time of Louis XIV. 
and his successors. The subjects which Watteau painted are 
about on a par with the themes on which contemporary poets of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wrote. The following 
are fair imens of Watteau’s pleasing fancy :—“ Music Party’ 
377), ‘Picnic Party” (398), “Sentimental Promenade” 
422), “ A Loving Conversation” (434). The painter's graceful 
orms, frivolous motives, and facile playful touch are too well 
known to need description. The eleven examples before us ex- 
and it may specially be noted with 
ow much taste costume are di in landscapes; 
he is famous for picnics en Gilles and his 
Family” (452) may serve to illustrate the oft-repeated remark 


that when art is at'its lowest ebb, portraiture still retains its hold 
upon nature. Even among the twenty-two pictures by Greuze, 
some few taken direct from life are not wanting-in sim- 
we | and sincerity. Yet most of them, such as “ Nymph 
Becri cing to Cupid” (380), “Head of a Bacchante” (385), 
“ Girl with Doves” telat “A Magdalen” (423), and “ Cupid” 
(451), exemplify the artist’s refined, but affected, mannerism. The 
types show an insipid sameness; the faces have jewelled eyes, 
cherry mouths, rosy cheeks; the ae | of flesh is lavish, while 
the intellect scarcely escapes idiocy. To redeem a reputation in 
danger of being lost, it may be well to call to mind pictures in the 
Louvre, such as the “ Girl with the Broken Pitcher,” and “ Male~ 
diction paternelle.” Boucher, it will readily be understood, sing 
more flagrantly than Greuze; the eleven works now at Bethnal 
Green prove the degeneracy of French taste, the debauchery of 
talent. “The Shepherd’s Pipe” (387) and “A Shepherdess’s 
Toilet” (388) are ont on a par with paperhangings found in 
French taverns, Yet Boucher was a man of extrao power 
and of ty eye fortune; he was the principal painter to 
Louis XV.; he was Director of the French Academy about the 
time when Reynolds was President of the newly-formed English 
Academy. The works of the one sea are hanging on the 
same wall. The principles inculcated by Reynolds are enduring; 
the practice of Boucher necessarily led to overthrow; and the 
— dynasty shared the fate of the art that it fostered. 
he Hertford pictures have no historic links with the Revolu- 
tion of 1789; the famous painter David, who at one moment was 
a creature of Robespierre, finds no ap on the walls. Among the 
numerous pupils of David almost the only artist of note present is 
Baron Gros, a time-server and changeling, here seen in the poor 
and weak | grange of “ Napoleon Bonaparte” (512). The school 
engendered by the Revolution bore seeds of rapid decay; the art 
of David and of his palsied, spasmodic disciples was overthrown 
when Géricault exhibited in 1819 “The Wreck of the Medusa,” 
the grandest picture of the French school now in the Louvre, 
The examples now exhibited of this great painter are unimportant, 
“Sketch of a Horse” (528) isa faithful study, and “A Cavalry 
Skirmish ” (535) has fire and action; the one shows the return 
to nature, the other is impelled by that life and passion which 
characterized the “romantic school.” Leopold ee ee a 
student under David, deserted to the gppanite camp. “Death of 
the Brigand” fe is a work to hurl defiance at the “ classicists.” 
This study, admirably painted, is terribly grand, tragic as the 
artist’s own death, rt threw himself ardently into Italian 
life; banditti were to him congenial themes as to Salvator Rosa ; 
but the stress of work was more than his mind could bear, and 
he died by his own hand in front of his easel. French art now 
rushes into y, and sometimes the painter shares the fate 
of his characters. Delaroche, here seen by thirteen works, has 
been called painter-extraordinary to the decapitated monarchs of 
Europe ; and Decamps, whose matchless powers are attested by 
thirty-one drawings and pictures, may be said to have sealed his 
art with his blood; riding, as his pleasure was, in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, he was dashed against a tree and killed. 

The art of Ary Scheffer, as here seen by some characteristic 
examples, comes as a pale and placid moonlight when thunder- 
clouds hang about the horizon, Decamps was fantastic and 
passionate (see the “ Witches’ Cauldron,” 527). Delaroche 

ainted the dark side of the drama of history (see the “ Last 

ickness of Cardinal Mazarin,” 483, and the *‘Two Princes in 
the Tower,” 520). Delacroix rejoiced in riot and massacre, and 
his colour was hot as blood (see “The Death of Marino Faliero,” 
371). Horace Vernet, himself a soldier, was in his art the man 
of action and adventure ; his eye was shrewd, his hand resolute 
and firm, his pencil keen as a sword-thrust (see “The Arab Tale- 
teller,” 335; “Lion Hunting,” 505; “Review by Bonaparte, 
First Consul,” 348). While the world of art was in this hot 
turmoil, Ary Scheffer ey his soul in quietude; his pictures 
hold themselves aloof from actual life—they are as thoughts, 
memories, unsubstantial shadows (see “ Francesca da Rimini,” 
366, and “ Margaret at the Fountain,” 367). To the artists 
above named must be added M. Robert-Fleury, present in a master- 
work, “Charles V. at the Monastery of St. Just” (336). The 
fame long enjoyed by this painter here stands justified; the work 
is quiet, thoughtful, sustained in dignity throughout as an historic 
composition should be. We are sorry to say that not a single 
specimen can be found of either Ingres or Flandrin. On the 
whole, however, there are here abundant materials for the histo 
of what may be termed the Orleans epoch in art, a period whic! 
had not been equalled during three centuries for talent in the 
artists, and for the nobility and brilliance of the works achieved. 

This unrivalled collection will enable Englishmen to understand 
what our neighbours mean by the boast that French landscape- 
painting is the first in the world. At all events it will be seen 
that the aims of the French and of the English schools are widely 
different. M. Rousseau, who in the last Paris International 
Exhibition was the only landscape-painter deemed worthy of the 
grand medal, is here canamtel | by the most brilliant work we 
remember to have seen from his easel. ‘ Landscape, with Cattle 
Drinking” (353), is a more consummate product than the best 
English landscape of the year, Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Noon,” now in 
our Royal Academy ; for it is bolder and broader in generalization, 
braver in surrender of detail to the governing thought, more abso- 
lute in its unity of line, light, and colour. Thus the picture 
comes upon the mind with the force of strong conception and 
conviction. Alike in persuasive power are landscapes by Decamps, 
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Ziem, Marilhat, and Corot. With the exception of M. Corot, who 

ss usual shows himself shadowy and silvery in “ Macbeth and 

Banquo meeting the Witches” (356), these four painters ex- 

cae what may be termed the Orientalism of French art; a 

love of romance, a rapture of colour, not only enter into the paint- 

ing of the period, but equally pervade decorative designs and art 
fac 


ufactures. 

The Second Empire, which witnessed, and in some degree accele- 
rated, the decline of French art, is —— by fifteen pictures 
of M. Meissonier and by two of M. Géréme; but, strange to say, 
M. Cabanel, who ~~ be considered in his pleasure-seeking art 
the impersonation of Parisian Imperialism, is nowhere present. M. 
Meissonier, who is supposed to have been en 
III. to paint the victories of the French in the German campaign, 
is not quite the man to succeed Horace Vernet, the great battle- 

inter of the Orleanists. Vernet took a telescopic view of war, 
and demanded a large of canvas; Meissonier, on the con- 
trary, inspects a regiment with a microscope, and a few inches 
suffice him for military manceuvres, Yet “Napoleon I. and Staff” 
(546) isa marvel in its way. The money value set upon the 
two screens whereon the exquisite gems of this master are concen- 
trated is fabulous. Mr. Ruskin showed at the Royal Institution a 
diminutive portrait of Napoleon I. on horseback, for which he was 
said to have paid 1,000/. Several among the fifteen examples in the 
Hertford Collection must be worth much more. As to the art 
merits of Meissonier, measured by the highest standards, opinions 
may differ. To us it would seem that in this master is united 
for the first time the consummate technique of the Dutch masters 
with the esprit which exclusively belongs to the French school. 
Mr. Ruskin, on the other hand, speaks of Meissonier’s work as 
“ yealistic art of the lower school, but consummate of its kind ; 
showing the relation of the disturbed and dramatic manner of 
modern art to the disquietude of national character.” 

The miniatures, 182 in number, have, like the pictures, not only 
an art value but a political significance. Of Napoleon I. there are 
thirteen portraits from the time of the Consulate to the Empire; 
five are by J. B. Isabey, “peintre du cabinet de l’empereur,” 
&c. Madame de Mirbel, who as Court miniature-painter to 
Louis XVIII. was pes to the opposite dynasty, will be favour- 
ably judged by “The Duchess de Berri” (eis The English 
miniatures are unimportant; “Oliver Cromwell” (1699) would 
seem to be a poor copy after Cooper; “ Mrs, Fitzherbert ” (1722) 
is a lovely one of Cosway, R.A. A 9 percentage of 
these miniatures, like the oil-paintings of the last century, owe 
their attraction not so much to their art merit as to the lavish 
display of female charms. More than fifty are of ladies without 
a name, some of whom, such as “ A Lady as Cleopatra” (1652), 
are semi-nude, rejoicing, as one of the crowd observed, in a cos- 
tume eminently suited to the sultry weather. 

The snuffboxes, more than a hundred in number, might tell 
many pleasant personal anecdotes could they narrate their 
history. In this costly collection wood naturally gives place to 
more precious materials ; gold, jewels, and enamels contribute to 
a fine fantasy of ornament. ce more snuffboxes here afford a 
pretty sphere for decorative play; the art employed is essentially 
an art of luxury, not severe in treatment, but free as a 
“ capriccio.” 

The Bethnal Green Museum is not only hung with pictures as 
a Gallery, but furnished as a palace with bronzes, majolicas, 
Sévres china, Boule tables, &. On the groundfloor are con- 
spicuous the bust of Charles IX. (1379), a French bronze of the 
sixteenth century ; also the bust of Louis XIV., a century later 
(1393). It is strange that the authors of such fine bronzes 

ould be unknown. The art of working in metal for which the 
French are famed is brought down to the last century by grand 
candelabra of Gouthiere (1061, 1062). Also to the same period 
belongs “ Statuette, a female Satyr supporting a candelabrum ” 
(1337), the work of Clodion. The names of these two famous 
artists at once vouch for art excellence. The Italian bronzes, like 
the French, range from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century; 
the subjects, as was the custom, are mostly taken from 
antique. Works dating back to classic times are wanting in this 
as in other departments. But the products from the time of 
the Cinque Cento in Italy and from the period of Francis I. in 
France are sufficiently choice to serve as models for our English 
artists and art-workmen, 

Furniture—trestricting the term to chairs, tables, cabinets, and 
such like—corresponds in date and nationality with the bronzes, 
The collection is partly Italian, but principally French ; the epoch 
extends from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Fine 
examples of Italian wood-carving from the sixteenth century are 
worthy of note; the practice of wood-carving survives in Italy to 
the present day, and it is always instructive to trace the origin of a 
national art. Special attention is directed to a “Bureau” 
(1163), a choice example of marquetry heightened by ormolu; 

masterpiece was executed by Riesener for Stanislaus, King 
of Poland. The art student will not fail to observe with how 
much knowledge, taste, and skill the French have been accus- 
tomed over long periods to decorate furniture with tapestry, porce- 
lain, metal, and tortoiseshell. Beauvais tapestry lends itself 
gracefully to the delicate woodwork of sofas and chairs (11 37) 
1136). Many are the examples of the decorative use of porcelain 
plaques in cabinet-work; one of the best for painting and for pla 
of colour is “Cabinet, Amboyna Wood and Gilt Metal, wi 
Plaques of Sévres Porcelain, Eighteenth Century” (1113). Of 
Old Boule” and “New Boule” the collection is almost un- 


ed by Napoleon 


exampled. This compound of tortoiseshell and if mp 
is apt to be blatant; but though the French in domestic 
decorative art may occasionally run into violence and vagaries, yet 
their special genius for furniture is undoubted. And the examples 
before us prove that the styles of Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze, 
if lawless and capricious, admit of facile and pleasing adaptation 
to domestic uses, The workmanship too is little short of perfect. 
“Porcelain,” “majolica,” and other earth 
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Spanish, Fifteenth Century” 
(1463 ee). A cs | ter a fine case cf Gubbio ware shows 
how the Italians borrowed and adapted the lustre-glaze from the 
Moors. In ceramics the strength of the collection is again on the 
side of the French; for instance, the number of specimens of 
Sévres porcelain is little short of 250, and this does not include 
plaques inserted in furniture. The porcelain, like the bronzes and 
the furniture, stops short of the present day; it belongs to the 
eighteenth century, when the manufacture at Sévres was at its 
mg ;. the colours include, almost as a matter of course, turquoise 
ue, bleu du roi, rose du , &c. But an hour’s examination 
of the objects themselves will tell more than a volume of descri 
tion. In conclusion, we have only to say that any person who 
may wish to know what France has done in the way of art for 
nearly three hundred years must study the collections which Sir 
Richard Wallace has generously thrown open to the public. 


REVIEWS. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LAST STUART PRINCESSES.® 


E conceive that Miss Strickland has at last come to an end. 
At any rate she must have come to an end in the matter 
of Princesses. We cannot conceive that she would stoop 
to write the Life of any Queen or Princess of the illustrious 
House of Hanover. Moreover, we have a dim notion that the: 
have been done by somebody else. Was it not Dr. Doran, and di 
we not liken him to Publius Clodius for ing himself into a 
de ent of which Miss Strickland had so eminently made her- 
self the Bona Dea? Or was it Mrs, Matthew Hall, who certain] 
did—and did for—the Queens (we should call them the Ladies 
at the other end, before Miss Strickland P Anyhow the 
resent book has a kind of ring about it as if it were a wind-up, 
Ihe subject of it is “the last Four Princesses,” and the life—not a 
very long or important one—of the last of the four has, we are 
assured, never been written before, There would seem to be yore 
left for Miss Strickland, unless her occasional strayings out o' 
the Queen and Princess line—dealings, for i with the Seven 
Bishops and the Bachelor Kings—are to go on. But the class re- 
presented by William Rufus was not large, and Miss Strickland 
cannot be expected to come down to Hanoverian ag 0 any more 
than to Hanoverian Princesses. With the Bachelor Kings we are 
sorry to say that we have no acquaintance ; we are really sorry, as 
we have always wished to know what Miss Strickland—or indeed 
any other lady—would make of the great pattern of the class. The 
Seven Bishops we remember very well, eepecially the fine subject 
for merriment ~~ by Sir Jonathan Trelawney being at once 
a Baronet and a Bishop. When we think of the never-failing 
store of jokes which Miss Strickland drew out of a source seem- 
ingly so we fear that her power of being sprightly on small 
matters has forsaken her in the present volume. One of her 
heroines was wife and mother to two men who united dignities 
which were certainly much less in harmony than those of Bishop 
and Baronet. Surely for a man to be at once an hereditary sove< 
reign and the elective magistrate of a commonwealth is more 
incongruous than for a baronet, if he has once taken holy ord 
to obtain a bishopric. Yet this was the position of the husban 
and the son of Miss Strickland’s first Princess. Each William, 
father and son, was Prince of Orange and Stadtholder of Holland, 
The second moreover, unpleasant as the fact may be to Miss 
Strickland, became King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland. Yet we do not think that Miss Strickland gets even one 
laugh out of this union of cman appa offices. But, if she does 
not laugh, she does ening ar more cruel, She turns the 
Deliverer into a Frenchman. The principality of Orange, the old 
Imperial fief, the surviving fragment of free ms goes! which 
lived on hemmed in between the Pope of Rome and the King of 
Peris, becomes in Miss Strickland’s hands William’s “ French 


princi ty.” 

Ie het ts the plain truth, Miss Strickland is getting a 
little dull. There used to be something, if not particularly wise, 
yet at any rate nota little amusing, in her eager partisanship, in the 
way in which the Stuart cause was everywhere taken for granted. 
None of its enemies—Roundhead, Orange, or Hanoverian—could 
be spoken of in the most casual way without a sneer or a rap of 
some kind. Miss Strickland has not yet quite left off this 
habit ; but her blows have lost a good deal in vigour and liveliness. 
Even in the life of the last Stuart Princess there is much less of 
this than there used to be, and in the others there is much less 
still. Wedo not mean that Miss Strickland has her 
views or her feelings; we do not mean that she loves either 
Oliver Cromwell or King William any better than she used to 
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Mo. All that we mean is that, though the lash falls, accord- 
‘ing to. anybody else’s reckoning, pretty often and* pretty hand, it 
falls less often and less hard than it used to fall. Perhaps 
Mies Strickland is tited; at ‘all events she fails to do herself 
justice. For we are far from looking on ler lapse into 
comparative moderation as any improvement. The life of her 
books lay in their partisanship; the more outrageous the par- 
tisanship was the et, because it at least made the story 
lively and amusing. The whole thing was personal; we. were 
net listening to things as they happened, but as, through the 
particular light of Miss Strickland’s partisanship, they seemed 

. to have happened. If Miss Strickland should ever becor:s im- 
partial, really capable of weighing the two opposite sides of a 
story, we fear that. the consequences would be very sad for her 
readers. ‘The whole life of her fashion of writing would be gone; 
good deal of the life of itis gone ‘already. The small details 
of the life of a princess, the petty Court.ceremonies, the petty 
fenrile questions and jealousies, are nat im themselves very in- 
teresting or instructive. ‘To give them any life, they need to be 


turned to an object of some kind. They may be turned to an | 


‘antiquarian object, and be made to take their part, such as it is, 
in the history of the time, Or they may be turned to a partisan 
object, and thereby imade, if not instructive, at least amusing. 
This fast standard Bliss Strickland has hitherto reached with 

eat success ; she is new beginning to fall off. Two of the Lives 
in this volume are lives of women of some historical importance, 


those of Charles the First’s daughters, Mary the mother of | 


William the Third, and the better known Henrietta, Madame of 
France. Henrietta, as every one knows, played a prominent part 
in well known affairs. And Mary is of still more importance, be- 
cause, people do not commonly remember how near her son 
William was to thé English Royal Family, and how very slight, 
even aecording to hereditary notions, was the breach which was 
a@-tually made-in the line of hereditary suceession. Her position 
tao, deprived both of her father and her husband, and her early 

, leaving her renowned son still a child, alf make her an 
object of real personal interest. But Miss Strickland does not suc- 
ceed so well with these really historic women as when she comes 
to‘the ground whiel: is-all her own, the life which has never been 
written before, the life of a girl about whom there is absolutely 
acthing to say; the daugliter of James the Second, born in his 
banishment. Louisa Mary Stuit did nothing of the slightest 
importance, buf her birth and circumstances almost oblige Miss 
Striekland to fall back upon something of her own vein, and this 
last life is-several degrees more Tively than the other three. 

The other three lives ave those of the three daughters of Charles 
the First. It is pleasing to learn that that prince, “whose plea- 
sures were naturally of a domestic character, ocensionally amused 
hinneelf by measuring the height of bis children.” The practice 
is not uneommon among parents of lower degree, though it is not 
everybody who, like his Most Saered Majesty, can “cause the pro- 
gressive inches each elvild attains year by yeur to be registered in 
silver.” This measuring business went on * till more important 
evants interrupted these trivial records of paternal aflection.” We 
ave not told whether they were carried ov ata later time by conjugal 
afféction, fora bride who was marrie! at the age of ten most hikely 

somewhat after harmerriage. The contingency seems at least 
te ‘have been fally provided for ; for two years alter her marriage, 
in one of ‘her letters still kept in the Bodleian, she says that “ her 
gown does very well; but her Pett ”"—spelling, capital, and italics 
are all from Miss Strickland, who kindly explains “ Pett” to 
pétticoat—is not, as we might have looked for, too short, 
bat'“a little too long.” “The omer ones,” it is added, “does serve 
me well anofe”’; but Miss Strickland is satistied with writing 
“oner” in italics, without telling us what it means. ."Phis was in 
1643. The child had been married in 1641 to William, son of 
Frederick Henry, Prinee of Orange, after a marriage between her 
and“ the heir of Spain” had been “long deceptively negotiated.” 
The young prince eame over to England, and the “ arrangements 
for the celebration of his marriage to his juvenile bride ’’—Miss 
Striekland is plainly of the sect which thinks that juvenis means 
a little child—“ were earrying ou "—we are here thankful for a 
piece of real English—“at the melancholy period of the trial of 
the unfortunate Karl of Strafford.” It was only a week after the 
marriage that “that tragedy was consummated,” and we are told 
that “the King suffered intensely at having been compelled to act 
against the dictates of his conscience in signing the death-warrant 
of bis faithful servant.” IH we rightly remember, we have had 
a good deal of trouble both with Mr. Froude and Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon as to the matter of Bills of Attainder, and now here is Mies 
Stzickland. When will people understand that what Charles 
did was, not to“ sign a death-warrant,” but to sign a commission 
to certain lords to give the royal assent to an Act of Parliament ? 

The story of the birth of the Deliverer, the single child of his 
widowed mother, is in every way touching, if only it were told 
in some otlier language than that which speaks of “a ature 
aceouchement in a deuil bed.” At three years 
already beeome a political personage, and was what Miss 
Strickland eails fy Loyal Riots of Dutch Boys” that is to say, 
the boys broke the windows of De Witt and others of his side in 

ties. Aboat the same time we hear a good deal about ‘ Mrs, 
yde,” afterwards Duchess of York, and mother of two Queens 
yegnant, and it issomething to hear from an eye-witness that 
“she looked very handsome as a shepherdess.” We hear also of 


“a white parrot, witha red neck and tail, to which the Princess 
was much attached, and often gave up hunting parties because it 


; 
| could not accompany her.” ‘We are somewhat in the dark whethy 
the parrot had been anyhow trained to perform the functions 
which were more commonly assigned to falcons. Her niece, 
Louisa Mary,.“in hot pursuit of a hare,” was thrown from her 
‘horse and much braised, but “as soon as she could get breath to 
speak, she cried ont, «Is the hare taken?’” At another time we 
read how “ she enjoyed the chase with.all her heart, and was in 
at the death of the stag.” One cannot forget that this is the 
daughter of the “nmi who equally “ enjoyed ” being “in at” the 
booting or thumbscrewing of a Covenanter; and it is worth not- 
ing that her equerry was “ a.little surprised that her tumble had 
not given her a disgust to the sport,” and that her brother the 
Pretender “requested that she would never attempt to follow 
the chase on horseback again, saying it was not proper for ladies 
to da so.” 

There is not. much more than this to say about Louisa Ma 
the “princess” whose life has never before been written; oui 
Miss Strickland does not fail to compare, as it is doubtless quite 
| fair in her to do, “the pure and unsullied affection which united” 
her and her brother with “ the jealousy and angry passions which 
inflamed the. sisters, Mary and Anne, against each other.” But 
we must demur when we hear that the time when this inflamma- 
tion took place was “ when they had succeeded in dethroning their 
| father, and supplanting their brother, in the regal succession.” 
| We had always thonght that.it was the Convention of Lords and 
; Commons, and not the sisters Mary and Aune, who succeeded in 
doing all this. Nor is there much to say about Louisa’s other 
aunt, Elizabeth, daughter of Charles the First. But her short 
life supplies some materials for sneering at the Parliament, and 
also for a characteristic bit of reasoning on Miss Strickland’s part. 
Elizabeth and her brother Henry Duke of Gloucester were kept in 
Carisbrook Castle, where Elizabeth died. “ It has been stated,” 
Miss Strickland tells us, but without giving her authority, “ that 
her death was caused by a cold, caught in consequence of a heavy 
shower of rain falling, while she and her young brother were out 
on the bowling-green, the Monday after their arrival at Carisbrook 
Castle.” On this fact, or alleged fact, Miss Strickland comments 
in “ the high priori” line. 

It is possible they might have visited this spot in eonsequence of having 
been told that it was one of the accustomed haunts of their royal father, 
who was fond of the exercise of bowls; but that either of the sorrowful 
orphans should have engaged in that, or any other pastime, so immediately 
atter their introduction into the ill-omened place of his woful incarceration, 
is to the last degree improbable. Indeed, the feeble and debilitated state of 
Elizabeth’s health would have rendered her entering into a vigorous and 
active sport impossible, even if her profoand melancholy would have per- 
mitted her. to wish it. 


Having thus got rid of the evidence, whatever may be its worth, 
for the alleged game at bowls, Miss Strickland argues that among 
the causes of Klizabeth’s death was that “she had evidently 
suifered from want of air and exercise, the deprivation from the 
lively sports of childhood.” It is certainly easy to write history, 
if we may first piek and choose our facts at pleasure, and then go 
on to infer fresh facts from those which we pick and choose. 

We have no space left for Miss Strickland’s fourth, or rather 
third, life, that of the best Imown of the ladies concerned, 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans. Miss Strickland takes’ the more 
favourable view of her character. The picture of her husband is 
certainly not amiuble. At one time, to be sure, “ he was evigeant 
for her return,” and at another her behaviour “ mightily dudcified his 
manners.” But can we believe that Charles the Second told his 
sister that “she must, when her mission was accomplished, return 
to her connubial misery, and endeavour to make the best of her hard 
lot”? The words are put within inverted commas, but they have 
not to our ears at all the genuine ring of a real speech of the 
Merry Monarch. 


PORTER ON THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 


UR American cousins are making rapid advances upon us. 

They have taken to the study of philosophy with a will, and 
if we do not beware there will be some danger of their getting 
ahead of us. Hitherto, indeed, they have been appreciative 
and receptive rather than productive both in general literature 
and in metaphysics. They have not given to the world a second 
Jonathan Edwards. But of late they have been working assidu- 
ously in the higher walks of speculation as well as in the 
comparatively lower sphere of psychology. Their translations 
from the German have been voluminous and systematic. They 
have a speculative journal, published at St. Louis, which is 
almost wholly devoted to Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
other later Germans. The elegance of the translations is not 
to be always admired, but there can be no doubt of the sym- 
pathy and the industry. [roclus and Plotinus interest them 
equally with Leibnitz and Cousin. Yet in all this America is 
merely receptive. It has not, either in philosophy or theology, 
done anything original to boast of. Its theology is represented 
by the Princeton divines, admirably solid and substantial thinkers, 
yet only plodders. Its highest speculation is exemplitied in Emerson, 
of all men the most unsystematic, who pieces together various 
thoughts of other thinkers, but gives no connected explanation of 
anything. In logic and psychology, as in literature, America has 
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been content to follow the lead of British and German writers. In 
the special circumstances and conditions of a young country 
which has a civilization two thousand years old at its back, it 
is natural that the receptive phase should come first. It has 
not had ‘to make a literature of its own in order to possess one. 
Tt has had everything ready to its hand. We not there- 
fore be surprised if it first of all seeks to assimilate the stores 
lying, before going on to gather fresh ones for itself. 

In the history of American intellectual development, how- 
ever, the was sure tocome. We do not say that 
Dr. Porter has opened that epoch for his countrymen. Exeellent 
as his new work in psychology is, it is mainly critical. But it is 
critical from an individual standpoint. As such, therefore, it 
stands midway, as it were, between the appreciative or recep- 
tive and the productive phases ing to some degree of 
each. Yet the first impression of the book on the reader is not 
favourable. Much of the early introductory matter rather reminds 
him of the schoolboy’s essay than betokens the accomplished 

sychologist. The book is divided into printed in 
lige and smaller type, the former containing the more exoteric 
and the latter the more abstruse matter. But not a few of the 
“abstruse” paragraphs are rhetorical more than seientifie or 
hilosophical. As we proceed. this failing grows less prominent. 
The author has brought great industry to his task. If genins be, 
as Mr. Carle defines it, the capacity fortaking trouble, we should 
almost say Dr. Porter is a genius, is intimately familiar with 
the ground over which he takes us. He has evidently investigated. 
for himself, and not taken his opinions merely from books. The 
field he traverses is a wide one, and there are ample stores in it 
gamered by previous labourers ‘which it is essential to any fresh 
inquirer ‘ig Meco. Dr. Porter has-this qualification, and—what is 
more rare with metaphysicians—he is also able to express his 
thoughts in a clear and terse style. On the whole his work is 
well done, and whoever makes the contents of it his own will 
have attained a competent knowledge of what has been accom- 
plished by the psychologists. 

The first question that meets us in.facing such inquiries is the 

reliminary one whether there is a science of psychology at all. 
% other sciences we are not tempted to put that question. They 
vindieate their value by their results. Their progress may be 
traced from generation to generation, and from century to centifry. 
The foundations once laid are laid for ever, and successive in- 
uirers go on building upon them and extending the range of 
Sameer. With psychology it has been different. There is 
no body of ascertamed facts and laws universally admitted. 
Most. of its “ facts” have been and will still be more or less 
questioned or denied. Where then are the elements to compose 
a science of psychology ? seeing that such studies have occupied 
the minds of men for thousands of years and there is hardly any 


appreciable progress made. This objection faces every student 
of mental philosophy, and every writer who deals with such 
subjects endeavours to meet it. Dr. Porter does so, and with con- 


siderable acuteness, if not with perfect success. He shows that 
there are the materials for a science of psychology in the pheno- 
mena of mind which may be observed and classified afterthe usual 
inductive method, that it is impossible to avoid dealing with 
its. difficulties and problems, that the results are, indirectly 
at least, of great benefit and utility, and that the matters with 
which it deals are so wrapped up with other sciences that in 
rejeeting the one we deprive ourselves of much that is requisite 
for the others. But suppose all this to be so, it does not meet 
the objection urged. The fact remains that psychology as a 
scienee of the soul or the mind has not been established. The 
readiest practical test whether it has or not is to inquire if 
Dr. Porter has succeeded in establishing it. Has he in the work 
before us given to the world a science of the human intellect ? 
Has he fixed the conditions under which we have certain know- 
ledge of mental phenomena? Has he exhibited the fundamental 
principles that must henceforth be accepted as valid ? 

We fear that the answers to these questions cannot be satis- 
factory. Dr. Porter is another of the multitudinous band of psycho- 
logical inquirers and theorisers. He has indeed supplied a useful 
sketch of the leading opinions of previous thinkers in regard to 
psychology. To some degree this may be claimed as a department 
of science. The history of psychological investigations, and of the 
theories they have occasioned, is a branch of historical knowledge 
that is capable of certainty. But beyond that everything is in- 
definite as hitherto. Dr. Porter, like most of his  seageaary. 
starts with a ready-made theory as to the relations of the soul to 
the body. The influence of that theory is traceable in all the 
lines of his varied inquiries. He conceives the soul as a distinct 
emtity, gvowing to maturity within the body, and employing 
the latter as its instrument. His conclusions are more or less 
affeeted by this and by his theological theories. Hence his book 
seems as if written for a purpose—rather to back up certain 
other views than with the simple object of ascertaining the 
exact truth in regard to the phenomena under examination. The 
distinct existenee of soul and body runs as a pre-supposition 
Songoas, modifying even unconsciously to the author all his 
thoughts and inferences, and exact and impartial investigation is 
Very difficult in such circumstances. 

he value of Dr. Porter’s book is therefore mainly historical 
and expository, It is the old business over again. First, we have 
the introduction about the human soul and the province of 
psychology. Then, when the author arrives at his subject 
Proper, we have the division of the mental powers and faculties 


ing and Thought Knowledge; and (4) Intuitional 
' Under the first, we have ample 


‘vegarding the various problems suggested 


as the avenues by which aaeatnte attained This division is 


fourfold—into (1) Presentative wledge, or the means by 
which the elements or materials of knowledge are brought to us 
h the senses; (2) Representative Knowledge 7G) Think- 
wledge. 
discussions of the questions 
associated with and springing out of sensation and perception. In 
the second, the powers and functions of memory and imagination 
are hendlo® with acuteness and intelli . Inthe third, the 
modes of our thinking under notions or conceptions, going on to 
judgments and reasoning, as illustrated by the syllogiem, are elu- 
cidated. And im the last, we have interesting di ions of the 
fundamental principles which, according to the anti-sensational. 
school, are involved in the structure of our minds, and are accepted. 
as the source of necessary and universal truths—such as the law of 
cause and effect, and the doctrine of substanee as the und af 
qualities and attributes. Finally, the work is cone by an 
argument designed to demonstrate the existence of an intelli- 
gent Creator of the universe, and by some not ther satisfac- 
tory reasoning in regard to man’s knowledge of the Infinite or 
Absolute. All this, of course, is the Se — Dr. 
Porter's performance in traversing itis highly respectable, but 
piahiew as the close one feels as if it had been only a per-°* 
formanee. There is no seientific certainty left with us. we 
have had has been historical pabulum rather thar scientific results 
—a series of expositions of the opinions of successive inquirers. 
by a consideration of 
mental facts and laws, together with the addition of some opinions. 
of the author’s off from: a science of 
sychology with fix ed laws determing and governing: 
and arrangements of the phenomena of mind, 

It is hardly necessary after what been stated to say that 
Dr. Porter is entirely opposed to the school of thinkers who reduce 
mental and spiritual phenomena to mere material conditions. In. 
concluding we will only add that neither his own analyses nor his 
statements of other men’s views—careful and rally accurate 
as they are—are to be always trusted. In exemplification of 
defects in the first we ba re nat seme of the copula in 
judgment—a matter of primary logical and metaphysical moment, 
the light especially of recent German is un- 
satisfactory and inadequate. Dr, Porter hardly seems aware of 
the importance of this subject. Yet the meaning of the copula 
lies at the root and must tee er et the — and value of 

ropositions, judgments, re syllogisms.+ Again the 

Usdement of his theory of the law of association as facility of 
Trepetition is equally defective. Association is thus resolved into 

mere habit. Any attractive foree in the ideas themselves is 

denied; but it is not explained why some classeg of ideas much 

mere readily associate together than others. Im the treatment also 

of the Infinite and Absolute we find much looseness and vagueness. 
throughout ; and in the analysis of induction the author rather 

indicates the conditions under which induetion operates than de- 

scribes the process itself. When from the fact of induction again 

he infers the existence of a Personal Creator, he outstrips his 

premisses very far. Induction, or our confidence in the validity 

of induction, involves the expectation or belief im design, pur- 

pose, adaptation of means to ends, and therefore may carry us to- 
the conclusion of thoughts being represented in and manifested 
through things. But the source and modes of the thought, its 
applications, exercise, and operations are not thereby disclosed, 
and it is a long step to e from the orderly relations of 
phenomena to a Personal God. With reference to the statements 
of historical theories we find also oecasional deficiency. Several 
times, for example, Dr. Porter refers to Herbart and Beneke to- 
gether; but Beneke remains only a name. We have no account, 
but only the vaguest suggestions, of what his theories and opinions 
were. Being almostunknown in America and Great Britain, Beneke: 
ought not to have been mentioned without farther elucidation. 
Certainly also no — will accept the statements of Hegel’s 
views asaccurate. ‘There are other expositions to which a similar 
remark applies. 


SIR JOHN BURGOYNE.* 


BRIEF sketch of the life of Sir John Burgoyne has been 

mg se by Sir hg lg as one of the series called. 
“Corps Papers” of the Ro ngineers. To this mecessari 
brief an have been appended a few of the most tiketing 2 
the military memoranda of the deceased officer, but even with 
this addition the book the unusual defect of being too 
small. We are promised two volumes of “Journals and Cor 
respondence,” which are certain to be highly interesting and valu- 
able, but perhaps rather too large. The life of one of the chief 
worthies of the British army should be written so as to be con- 
veniently read by soldiers on distant stations where there is much 
leisure and few books. The example of Sir John Burgoyne 
or Lord Clyde may help a young officer to support not only 
danger and difficulty, but what is much more trying, disappoint- 
ment and neglect. It ought never to be forgotten is those who 
pine in inactivity and obscurity that he who in his old age 


' delivered India from the mutiny spent the prime of his manhood 


in collecting Irish tithes. Colin Campbell, however, managed, in 


* A Sketch of the Life and Death of the late Field Marshal Sir John 
Burgoyne, §c. §c. §c. By Major the Right Honourable Sir Francis Head, 
Bart., late Captain Royal Engineers. London: John Murray, 1872. 
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spite of years spent in irksome and inglorious service, to produce 
an impression, which mage «A permeated from his military 
superiors to the public, that he was one of the most 
trustworthy officers in the army, having that happy mix- 
ture of bravery and prudence which has gained for his 
Scottish —— in past ages a high reputation in all Euro- 

an armies. His character may be summed up by saying that 

aclava, on which our Crimean army depended for its miserable 

subsistence, was felt to be secure while he commanded its slender 
garrison. Burgoyne was a man of equal stability and force of 
mind, with the advantage of a scientific training. He was always 
usefully and often gloriously employed. Having lived laboriously 
and honourably to the age of seventy-two years, when the 
Crimean war began, it was open to hasty and ignorant critics to 
impute the difficulties and disasters of that war to the supposed 
feebleness of veterans; and as Sir John Burgoyne was the oldest 
officer in high command, this imputation was directed particularly 
at him, to whom it was perhaps least applicable. Nothing can be 
more clear than that from the first to the last day of his serving in the 
Crimea he gave the best advice for the conduct of the allied armies; 
and if Lord Raglan had had the entire disposal of those armies, it 
is tolerably certain that Burgoyne’s advice would have been adopted 
more completely than it was. Both these officers had been trained 
in the same school, and they were equally sensible of the importance 
of either not doing a thing at all or doing it with all their strength. 
However, Burgoyne’s advice was in one important point dis- 
regarded; Sebastopol remained untaken, and our Government, 
in order to convince the public of its vigour, recalled Burgoyne. 

Thus ended in 1855 the active service of Burgoyne. It began 
in 1800, when, as a lad of eighteen, he embarked with the expe- 
dition for Egypt under Abercromby. He was detached at Malta, 
and employed in the blockade of Valetta. Considering the limits 
imposed upon the author of this sketch, it is a pity that he should 
introduce a description of the harbour of Valetta, which has no- 
thing to do with Burgoyne’s service, and is besides objectionable 
as a piece of turgid verbosity. It is strange that a late captain 
of Engineers, addressing a scientific corps, should write about 
“demilunes, ravelins, counterguards,” as if he were a Special 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph endeavouring to conceal 
his technical ignorance by sounding words. We should judge 
from what we see of Burgoyne’s character that he must have had 
& particular objection to fine writing, and it is rather hard upon 
him, as well as upon us, that his brief memoir should be stutfed 
with unnecessary padding. He was employed in Egypt in 1807, 
and wrote thence to a footer officer a series of letters of such 
ability and acuteness that, on their being shown to Sir John Moore, 
he was thereby induced to apply for Burgoyne to be attached to his 
command. He agcompanied this general to Sweden and to Spain. 
He was employed in the retreat towards Corunna. The author 
states that he was not present at the burial of his chief; and he 
implies that he was, and then states that he was not, present at 
the battle in which that chief was killed. If it was necessary 
to introduce a well-worn quotation at this point, the author 
should not allow tical inaccuracy to extend itself into 
his own prose. obody supposes that Moore’s grave was 
actually dug with bayonets; and if Burgoyne was on march for 
Vigo, it is bold or careless to represent, or leave the reader to sup- 
pose, that he was holding the “post of honour” at Corunna, 
whereas he was really holding a post of duty and undistinguished 
utility at or near Vigo. ‘The truth is that Burgoyne did not see 
Moore or the army which fought the battle for at least sixteen 
days before it occurred. The roads to Corunna and Vigo divide 
at Astorga, and Burgoyne marched with Brigadier Craufurd 
on Vigo with a detachment that was never overtaken by the 
French. We have heard of “constructive captors,” but it has 
been reserved for this author to invent the notion of a post of 
constructive honour. Returning to England after this campaign, 
Burgoyne was sent again almost immediately to Spain, where he 
served until the conclusion of the war. He was either chief or 
Principal assistant in all those engineering operations in which the 
valour of the British army was much more conspicuous than its 
scientific attainments. Burgoyne and his colleagues did the best 
with the means at their command, but they were often deficient 
in material and always ans yex | embarrassed by the want of 
skilled labour. At the second and successful siege of Badajoz he 
was “director” under Colonel Fletcher, the commanding 
engineer, and he guided the third (Picton’s) division to the assault 
of the castle, which was carried, while the assault on the breaches 
made no impression. Burgoyne’s memorandum on this siege, which 
is given in the appendix, is more interesting than the text, which 
unfortunately is by turns meagre and bombastic. ‘The attack on 
the castle was made rather earlier than was intended, in con- 
sequence of the garrison being accidentally alarmed. The ladde 
upwards of thirty feet long, were carried up the steep, rugge 
heights with great spirit under a heavy fire of musketry; the 
troops followed, the ladders were well placed, and the 5th, 45th, 
and 83rd Regiments led them aes spite of stones, live shells, 
&c., thrown down upon them. me of the ladders were thrown 
down by the enemy, and one they pulled up into the castle; 
several men were precipitated from top to bottom, but others 
followed, and at length gained a firm footing. The whole division 
was then introduced, about 3,000 men, and the castle taken com- 
plete possession of.” 

This is Burgoyne’s own style in writing of his own work, and we 
propose both as models for imitation by officers of his corps, The 


British army lost in killed and wounded in this siege nearly as 
many men as were contained in the French garrison. Burgoyns 
thought that by breaching the castle the place might have been 
taken more expeditiously than it was. As Burgoyne was com- 
manding engineer at the siege of Burgos, which failed, it might 
have been expected that the author would have found space to 
explain this failure. But he does not even give any indication in 
his text what the result of this siege was, except by calling it 
“desperate,” whatever that word may mean. We | Bsc that 
slovenly writers on battles and sieges use it in the sense of “ obsti- 
nate.” However, the siege of Burgos was desperate in the same 
sense that the attempt to dig a grave with a bayonet would be 
desperate. No ree sly however skilful, can hope to succeed 
without tools, and Burgoyne before Burgos was destitute of 
almost every requisite for his enterprise, as is briefly explained in 
the appendix. There must surely be among Burgoyne’s papers 
some accurate record of this arduous and disappointing work, 
which would be worth all the author’s quotations from .poets, for 
this, among other reasons, that we have met with the quotations 
before, but we have never seen any account by Burgoyne of his 
failure before Burgos. The author’s style becomes more per- 
plexing as we proceed, for he tells us that Burgoyne was pre- 
sent at the “desperate” battle of Vittoria, which the British 
not only won in the end, but looked remarkably like win- 
ning from the outset. At the siege of St. Sebastian Bur- 
feyne was employed under Colonel Fletcher, who was killed. 

he appendix contains Burgoyne’s business-like memorandum 
on this siege, which, however, has been published before. The 
most remarkable omission in the memoir appears in reference to Bur- 
goyne’s service in America in 1814-15. We should like to know 
how it happened that with Burgoyne as C.R.E. such a blunder as 
the assault on New Orleans was perpetrated. He has told us that 
the assault on St. Sebastian would have failed but for an acci- 
dental explosion; and it is difficult to believe that he could have 
expected success at New Orleans by such measures as were adopted 
at that place. But if Burgoyne made a serious mistake, this 
surely ought to have been explained to the corps of Engineers 
by his biographer. To the unscientific reader the proceedings 
before New Orleans appear to resemble the act of a man who 
should pick out the hardest place in a wall and knock his head 
agaifist it. But if there was a scientific aspect of this operation, 
we should be glad to have it explained to us. The outher does 
not even say that the attack on the American lines was 
“ desperate.” 

An application was made by Sir Thomas Picton for the assist- 
ance of Burgoyne in the campaign of 1815, but it was not granted 
until after the battle of Waterloo, in which Picton was killed. 
The spirit of routine at the Horse Guards has always been as 
invincible as the spirit of the British soldier before the 
enemy, and this was a good example of its exercise. Burgoyne 
had proved his great capacity for war, and it seemed likely that 
no available talent would be too much to oppose the rush of 
Napoleon and his most able marshals upon the Allies. Yet 
Burgoyne was sent quietly to do duty at Hull, and it so hap- 
pened that almost the only serious omission in the arrange- 
ment of the British line at Waterloo occurred exactly at 
the point where Burgoyne would have been posted, and 
was exactly of the kind which Burgoyne would have remedied. 
The farmhouse of La Haye Sainte might have been put into a 
better state of defence, and might have been more strongly 
occupied ; and as Picton’s division lay immediately behind this 
post, it is probable that Burgoyne, if he had been with his old 
comrade, would have contrived some means to get that done 
which to an engineer must have been so obviously desirable. 
Burgoyne joined the army after the battle, and was employed for 
the next three years in France. For many years afterwards he 
remained at home, and he gradually acquired a reputation in civil 
business equal to that which he had earned in war abroad. 
1831 he was appointed Chairman of Public Works in Ireland, 
and thenceforward, whenever any Government wanted a man of 
knowledge and judgment for a difficult inquiry, Burgoyne was apt 
to be selected. ‘To him belongs the credit of rousing the country 
to a sense of its insecurity against invasion. When this country 
became involved in European hostilities in 1854, the Govern- 
ment looked, and not in vain, to this experienced soldier for advice. 
Being sent to the seat of war, he successively suggested the place 
of landing in the Crimea, the flank march to Balaclava, and the 
selection of the Malakoff as the point of attack upon Sebastopol. 
Having invariably given the best advice under existing circum- 
stances, he was recalled, as if our Government was fearful of 
getting into Sebastopol too soon. Nobody, we suppose, would now 
pretend that the continued presence of Burgoyne with the army 
would have been otherwise than useful. Headquarters could hardly 
have too much head. However, his ability was still sufficiently 
recognized at home to keep him constantly employed. His bodily 
and mental health were wonderfully sustained until the terrible 
shock of his son’s death by the upsetting of the Captain prostrated 
him. Yet his strength of constitution supported even this severe 
trial for upwards of a year. He died in October last, being then 
in the ninetieth year of his useful and honourable life. He was 
Constable of the Tower, and had received many marks of his 
Sovereign’s favour, so that the country had not to feel with re- 

to him, as to some others, the bitter pang of regret that while 

e was with us we had not loved him more. The latter part of 
the memoir, where the author writes from his own knowledge and 
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ling of affectionate Fa age forms a not unworthy record of the 
ue and virtues which made Burgoyne one of the best of 
soldiers and citizens. He well says that the motto of the corps for 
which he writes, Quo fas et gloria ducunt ubique, will henceforth be 
concentrated into the one word “ Burgoyne.” 


SEPTIMIUS.* 


el ale is the last story written by Mr. Hawthorne. It is 
published by his daughter just as it was found amongst his 
manuscripts. It will, as she anticipates and as we fully agree, 

ossess a peculiar interest for his fellow-workers in the same art 
from the fact that it had not received his final touches. After 
studying the finished performances of a great painter it is very in- 
teresting to observe his work in its earlier stages. We may fanc 
that we gain more insight into his methods from the rough skete 
than from the picture in its full dress. That this is frequently 
true in pictorial, and even in literary art, we are not at all disposed 
todeny. Whether it is true in the case of Hawthorne seems to 
us to be a little doubtful. We may learn, indeed, from the im- 
perfections and the gaps in the present story, how carefully he 
worked out the effects which have so singular a charm for many 
readers. We may learn, if we did not know it before, that ad- 
mirable ease of style is the result, even in men of the most un- 
mistakable genius, not of immediate inspiration, but of great 
talent combined with conscientious and patient labour. When we 
are piling up epithets to express our admiration of a first-rate 
poem or romance, we are apt to intensify the wonder by pro- 
nouncing its felicitous harmonies to have been struck out at once 
by the incomprehensible insight of genius. This, however, is a 
childish method of criticism. It is, or ought to be, a truism 
that every perfect piece of execution has involved much previous 
labour, though it may be that in some cases the actual execu- 
tion has been rapid and only the previous preparation long. 
Hawthorne’s best writing, at any rate, was anything but an 
improvisation. Many preliminary studies and much careful con- 
sideration of effects went to all his most brilliant work. But 
having learnt thus much, we confess that we do not see 
any further lessons to be discovered. The secret of exqui- 
site taste is incommunicable. We can see that Septimius might 
have been improved by subsequent elaboration; but we do 
not see how it came to be so good as it is, or by what prin- 
ciples the author was guided in feeling his way to its improve- 
ment. Certain notes are judiciously preserved in the text which 
show us at what points he thought that further illustration 
was required, that a character needed to be more plainly made 
out, or that a particular vein of sentiment was capable of fuller 
development. Half way through the story the lady with whom 
the hero has been in love becomes his half-sister. The change 
certainly simplifies the construction of the story, and renders the 
main situation more telling. We see, in short, the good effects of 
the change, but we are just as much in the dark as ever as to 
how and why it occurred to the author of the story. 
Such at least is our state of mind; and curious as it is in a cer- 
tain sense to watch the statue growing under the sculptor’s hand, 
we still wish that it had received its last touches, and appeared 
before us as polished and complete as Zransformation or the 
Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne may be pronounced with little hesita- 
tion to have been by far the finest literary artist whom America 
has yet produced. His books, popular as they are, scarcely enjoy, 
or are likely to enjoy, a popularity proportionate to their merits. 
The rare and exquisite charm whic. + se yg is scarcely to be 
— by the ordinary mass of mankind; and indeed it is 
chiefly for that reason that we should decline to place him 
amongst the greatest masters of his art. The very highest class 
of imaginative work is that which appeals to the vulgar at the 
same time that it is appreciated by connoisseurs. Hawthorne’s 
delicate perceptions, his graceful style, and his singular power of 
blending the romantic with everyday life, are likely to be deeply 
felt only by those who have reached a certain level of cultivation. 
The atmosphere which he delighted to breathe is too thin for 
ordinary lungs; the profane are not at their ease when straying 
in that dim twilight between the real and the supernatural 
where his was most exhibited. Hawthorne 
was a born lover of romance in the most prosaic of all countries. 
“No author,” he says in the preface to Transformation— 
No author without a trial can conceive of the difficulty of writing a ro- 
mance about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, 
no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a commonplace pros- 
perity in broad and simple daylight, as is happily the case with my dear 
native land. 
There is something characteristic of American patriotism in this 
effort to make out that the absence of the romantic element which 
he so dearly loved was somehow a desirable circumstance. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be said that the difficulty in which it 

laced him was not altogether a disadvantage. An artist is often 
improved by having to work upon strictly limited materials. 
Hawthorne might conceivably have run to excessive luxuriance of 
style if his love of the romantic had been stimulated by living in 
one of the countries blessed, or cursed, with an ancient civiliza- 
tion, As it was, he was compelled to exercise a severe self- 
restraint, and perhaps gained additional power by the necessity of 
keeping his fancy upon a very meagre diet. Septimius we 


* Septimius. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. London: King & Co. 1872. 


have - example of the mode in which these conditions acted 
upon him. 

Septimius, in spite of his classical name, is a young New 
England farmer a the days of the revolutionary war. Giving 
every credit which they may deserve to the heroes of Lexington 
and Bunker’s Hill, we cannot say that they ever struck us as @ 

ecially poetical race of men. Granting that they possessed 

the heroism which their national orators have claimed for 
them, we must still feel that the shrewd Yankee element was ex- 
tremely conspicuous in their characier. The therefore, 
which Hawthorne undertook was, to show us the romantic side of 
a set of men who combined genuine patriotism with a sin ly 
shrewd eye to the main chance. The —— difficulty of the 
task was perhaps, as we have said, really favourable to a writer of 
real genius. he had had to do with Italian peasants or Swiss 
mountaineers, with the followers of Garibaldi or the successors of 
William Tell, he would have found all manner of picturesque 
accessories ready made to his hands. He would have been tempted 
to give us the Walter Scott style of romance, and to have dealt in 
slouched hats, buff jerkins, and medieval oaths. As, however, 
the most picturesque weapon of which he could avail himself was 
an old “ King’s arm” which had been fired at Louisburg, and the 
most picturesque garment a suit of Yankee homespun, he had to 
plunge deeper for his sources of interest. The best botanists, it 
as been said, come from barren countries where every flower is a 
rarity, and the best cooks from countries where good meat is 
scarce; and on the same principle, the best writers of romance 
may possibly flourish in regions where the outside is barren 
cal commonplace, and we must be moved by discovering those 
hidden fountains of feeling which were certainly not extinct, 
though they were not superficially evident, in the bosoms of the 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. With admirable skill, 
Hawthorne turns to account every means of investing his hero 
with’ a poetical colouring. Septimius is supposed to have the 
Red Indian blood in his veins, and inherits from his one 
forefathers some touch of fierce passions which could not 
entirely choked by his puritanical training. On another side he 
is descended from an Ancient English family, to which there 
has clung a strange tradition of a mysterious secret handed down 
to successive generations, and of a crime committed by one of 
its possessors in the effort to turn it to account, who, as a aed 
dential punishment, left ever afterwards the track of a bloody 
footstep wherever he travelled. The English and the Indian 
traditions are grotesquely blended, and they meet in the character 
of one of Septimius’s ancestors, who was naturally burnt as a 
wizard at the time of the Salem persecutions. The dim tradi- 
tions are embodied in a queer old aunt who shares the home of 
Septimius, and who is half-way between the old savage and the 
witch of popular fancy in England and America. She is in the 
habit of regretting her incapacity for attending diabolical sabbaths 
in the woods after the fashion of her ancestors; and the only 
power which remains to her is that of brewing a strange concoc- 
tion of herbs and rum, which is intensely nauseous to the taste of 
all other people, but is regarded by her as not only delicious, but 
endowed with a mysterious efficacy in promoting long life. Under 
these strange surroundings Septimius grows up, and he is further 
perplexed by some of those gp tyr tions which were 
congenial to the Puritan soil. He puzzles himself, like another 
Jonathan Edwards, over the origin of evil, and comes to the con- 
clusion, not _— a very original one, that death is a 
mistake. “I doubt,” he says, “if it had been left to my choice, 
whether I should have taken existence on such terms; so much 
trouble of preparation to live, and then no life at all; a ponderous 
beginning, and nothing more.” His soul is clouded by a vague 
= and a general disposition to find fault with Providence. 
When the war breaks out, he is more disposed to bury himself 
in meditation than to take part in the — ; but by a strange 
accident he is involved in the fight at Lexington, and kills a 
young English officer in spite of himself. He withdraws all the 
more decidedly into his own thoughts, and fails to sympathize 
with the vigorous young farmer—introduced for the sake of the 
contrast—who is raised into a hero by the excitement of the war. 

Here, then, Hawthorne has succeeded in creating one of those 
situations of abnormal psychological interest in which he specially 
delights, and in which he finds a compensation for the external 
monotony and ugliness of American life. The story which follows 
is contrived with great skill, though, as we have noti the 
author had not fully worked it out. and. some parts of it strike us 
as being in need of much toning down and explanation. There 
is, for example, a queer doctor with a fancy for breeding spiders 
and éoncocting strange medicines out of them, who is perhaps a 
little more gratuitously grotesque than he would have appeared 
when the work had received its final polish. The general motive 
of the story is va sens by the fancied discovery of Septimius, 
founded on his family traditions and the odd habits of his aunt, 
that he can brew an elixir of life which will confer upon him 
immortality. To attain that end, however, it is necessary that he 
should sever himself from the a of his kind, and lead a 
kind of passionless existence, absorbed chiefly in philosophical in- 
quiry. For a time we fancy that we are about to have 
a story like that of Godwin’s St. Leon, where the moral will be 
the refutation of Septimius’s aspirations, and the proof that im- 
mortality might be bought at too dear a price. It turns out, how- 
ever, that the wondrous elixir is a delusion; and the supernatural 
element in the story is ingeniously explained away, or at least 
shrouded in a judicious mist of uncertainty. The interest there- 
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fore centres in the psychological problem presented by Septimius. 
After making allowance for the imcomplete state of the story, we 
must confess that to.our taste Hawthorne appears to have in this 
enge ventured rather too far into the dim dreamland of the 

otesque,and unnatural, The story, however, is powerful and 
teresting as it stands. Septimius may be taken as in some sense 
an ideal representation of Hawthorne himself, and of the conse- 
quences of the revolt of a fine but ill-balanced nature against the 
prosaic realism of modern life. The art is admirable; bat we 
ean call it healthy. It will commend itself however to 
the lover of the rarer literary essences, though it may probably 
Temain caviare to the vulgar. 


DE BEAUVUIR'’S PEKIN, JEDDO, AND SAN FRANCISCO.* 


) ty the preface to the last iustalment of the Marquis de Beauvoir’s 

Voyage round the World a note of sadness.is struck which 
seems bome on our ears throughout; and which insensibly mingles 
with onr enjoyment of what is in itself to the full as deserving of our 
thenks and praise as the volumes which this young author gave us 
@ year or'so ago. Tt may be that in the course of transcription and 
preparation for the press, his freshly written and light-hearted 
notes have unconsciously been set toa minor key. Private griefs 
lave within the interval mingled with the public sorrows which 
fer nearly two years have crushed the’ spirit of a patriotic 
Frenchnran. The return to bis native shores was saddened by the 
death of one to whom he had looked up throughout the voyage:as 
a guide and companion. From New York he brought home the 
coffin of Lientenant Fauvel, a sailor worthy of the French navy 
in its best days, to whom the Prince of Joinville had entrusted his 
son, the young Duke of Penthiévre, a contemporary and confi- 
dential friend of M. de Beauvoir. The loss in May 1871 of a 
beloved father, to gratify whom the present.record was undertaken, 
was‘all but absorbed im the abyss which had before that time 
opened for the ylories of France. The call to arms, we infer, drew 
away the writer from his untinished woyk. A prey alternately 
to “ patriotic illusions and to tearful reality,” what better plea can 
he urge for a “ rough and sometimes incoherent simplicity ” which 
he coukl in nowise efface from the work of this year of war and 
sorrow!? ‘Phe translation itself falls short of that of the previous 
valumes in ease, elasticity, and idiomatic point, putting the author 
at an fhereased disadvautage on appearing once more before the 
English pablie. 

Apart from this lowered tone of enjoyment, there is no real 
abatement of perceptive or descriptive power. The writer is as 
happy as ever in seizing the salient point of whatever comes newly 
within his ken, whether in the works of nature or of man. The 
first glimpse inside Pekin, at which point he now takes up the 
tale of his journey round the globe, opens to his mind the mystery 
of that singular stage at which the civilization of the Chinese 
Kyupire at present stands, typified as it is the exterior 
candition of its capital. “Whoever has not seen Pekin does not 
know what decay means.” At a distance the picture is indeed 
such aa to keep up the illusion with which the traveller 
approaches the theme of so many tales of wonder and romance. 
Passing in the full blaze of midday the magnificent bridge 
of Pa-lixkao, the party rode through the imposing gateway, 
the finest thing they had seen in the Celestial Empire, which 
recalls the grandeur of Babylon and Nineveh. Onee on the other 
site, it is seen to be no more than a stage decoration. Soon a 
second Babylonian wall is reached, battlemented and bastioned 
with fifty pagedas, fifty or sixty feet high, and some forty broad. 
This divides. the Chinese city, which has entirely grown up since 
Polo’s visit to Cambuluc, as he calls Pekin—a vast aad straggling 
space, where woods, temples, and warkets are intermixed with ani- 
mated streets of shops and a populace teeming like ants—from the 
Tartar eity, a great square, cutting the horizon with its embattled 
spires and Ninevite walls, like the tirst, having ten formidable gates 
aud. innumerable five-storied forts. Within this outer wall are 
three coneestric towns, divided from each other by interior walls. 
First comes the Military city, with its barracks and great thorough- 
fares, next the Imperial city, with the palaces of the mandarins, 
each containing a hundred kiosks or so placed together, and 
finally in the eentre the Sacred city, the residence of the Emperor, 
its thousands of roofs covered with the Imperial yellow. Here is 
the curious Me-chan, “ mouad of coal, or of ten thousand years,” 
obviously an artificial work, the holy of holies of the Celestial 
Empire, which Colonel Yule, who has engraved it in his edition 
of the great Venetian’s travels, is disinclmed—we fail to see why— 
to ideatify with the “Green Mount” of Kublai, described by Polo. 
With his finger the atteudant mandarin points out the tops of the 
walls, where for twenty-six miles four carriages can run abreast, 
the light Y pea roofs of the mandarins’ palaces, and the dark blue 
domes of the temples. Visions of hoary antiquity, of warlike 

rowess, of sage counsel and statesmauship, rise up before the 
imagination of the entranced spectator. He recalls the proud 
Mongols with their quaint artillery, as pictured by Marco Polo 
at the taking of Siangyang, mounting to the assault, “and 
Genghis Khan and Kublai Khan!” Alas! in a couple of hours, 
when the Sacred city is reached, the melancholy truth is forced 
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upon the traveller’s mind. The whole city is perishing by slow 
interior decay. “Thebes, Memphis, Carthage, Rome, contain 
ruins which tell of a fall; Pekin preys upon itseli—it is a corpse, 
falling day by day into dust ” :— 

When, from the height of the magnificent walls, still almost entire, which 
surround the Tartar city, I cast my eye over the Sacred and Imperial city 
enclosed within them ; when I saw the splendid perspective of bastions, of 
gateways surmounted by pagodas, of fortifications at the angles of the 
walls, and looked at the conical shining roofs of the temples which rise y 
from the midst of an actual forest; when, turning to the other side, f 
glanced at the Chinese city, and pictured it all to mryself full of life and 
verdant freshness, traversed by limpid streams, furnished with cannon, 

opulous and noisy, I fancied that I could retrace in my imagination the 
Pekin of a thousand years ago, aad I stood overpowered with admiration of 
this wonder of the extreme Kast. But, by degrees, I saw all near at hand, 
} traversed these streets, where the carriages have worn ruts twenty feet 
deep, in which the ancient open sewers seem to form a giant stairease to 
reach the narrow path which runs by the houses on either side of the pre- 
cipice ; I got out of my cart to look about me better, and found myself up 
to my knees in an abominable dust of the filth of centuries ; I followed the 
line of the moats, canals, and rivers, dried up for ever, under bridges of red 
marble, ruined and useless now—these gardens, parks, and pools, which 
were formerly so wonderful, are turned into a desert. Beside triumphal 
arches of marble the crumbling huts of miserable shopkeepers raise above 
them a forest of poles, with paper advertisements wirich dance in the wind ; 
and all this is made frightfally uniform under a thiek coating, and through 
an incessant cloud of acrid suffocating dust. No, said I to myself at the sight 
of ail this, this is no town, but rather a Tartar camp, devastated by the 
simoom in the midst of the desert. 


Unlike Siam, nothing is sacrificed in the architecture of China 
to external ornament. To the increasing magnificence of the 
interior the national taste opposes even a decreasing amount of 
outside ornamentation. To this is due not a little of the poor 
and even squalid aspect presented by the mass of buildings, 
public and private. Yet nothing can well be more truly 
Oriental than the air of what is known as the “ circular street,” 
the umpronounceable Chinese name of which is too much for 
M. de Deneeeir. It seemed to him as if.a flock of cockatoos 
had alighted on an oasis in the midst ofa silent desert. It is the 
only lively place in Pekin, Thousands of scarlet boards with 
gilt inscriptions are suspended from sloping poles above the 
shop-fronts in this twistiag street. Soldiers and merchants, 
palanquins, mules, camels, coolies cross and jostle one another, 
imperturbable civility being throughout the rule. Not only do 
myriads of children entangle themselves with the visitor's legs, 
but he is amused by the old men, the “grown-up children 
of. China,” proudly holding the string of an enormous and 
fantastic kite, or winged dragon, or eagle, eighteen or twenty 
feet in spread, which they guide deftly through the throng, 
enlivening the time with sallies of native wit. Attached to 
the kite is sometimes, we are told, an invisible Alolian apparatus, 
which imitates with the most infernal noise the song of birds or 
the human voice. The fall of a pigeon from eontact with one of 
these strings explained to our author the mystery of the sonorous 
waves of harmony which he had for days heard soaring through 
the air and rising into the higher atmospheric regions. The 
pigeon carried across the feathers of his tail at their root a 
charming AZolian harp, light as a soap-bubble, and exquisitely 
made. The birds as they cleave the air give forth a harsh tremolo, 
or a plaintive note, according to the rapidity of their flight. 
Instead of this being, as he thought at first, one of the hundred 
thousand absurd fancies of the disciples of Confucius, our traveller 
learnt that the object of these harpsis to preservethe hapless pigeons 
from the talons of the vultures which circle in flocks round the 
battlements. He concludes this odd story by telling us that 
he forthwith bought a whole stock of these pretty scarecrows 
for the dovecotes of friends in France. This was about the 
only article which he found it possible to purchase with limited 
means in Pekin. Enamels, jade, ivory and lacquer, particularly two 
charming little elephants in white cloisonné work carrying golden 
turrets, were only to be had by strangers at four times the price 
asked in the well-known shop in the Rue Drouot. Among the 
more serious triumphs of native art are the bronze instruments 
of the observatory on the terrace of Tung-Chi-Men, to be 
seen in Colonel Yule’s engraving, constructed under the care 
of the Jesuit Father Verbiest, 270 years ago. Tley ave adinir- 
ably made, supported by fantastic winged dragons. Our traveller 
was most struck by a celestial globe, more than eight feet in 
diameter, on which are marked all the stars known im a.p. 1650 
and visible from the latitude of Pekin, 39°54’N. Tested in every 
way, these instruments were found as accurate and perfect as when 
first made, thanks to thedryness of the climate. ‘The famous praying 
machine was also visited in the Temple of Confucius ; it is described 
as a kind of cylinder, thirteen feet in diameter, filled with holy 
papers, and turned round like a top, a quantity of aerolites or sup- 
posed sacred stones being arranged around it. Under the charge 
and tuition of M. Lemaire, the interpreter to the French Legation, 
who at nightfall, disguised with false tail and slippers, is wont to 
sally forth through the gate of the Chinese town to mix in the 
lowest as well as the highest society of Pelrin, our travellers were 
initiated into much of the mystery of the beliefs, manners, and 
usages of native life. If our author has not much to add upon the 
subject of religion or education to the full and graphic narrative 
of the Abbé Huc, or the Classics of Dr. Legge, he imparts 
liveliness and piquancy to his touches of what is, through all, 
most distinctive of Chinese culture. Zealots amongst ourselves 
for the interminable system of examiuation there in vogue, 
with its infinite gradation of rewards, will be interested to’ 
hear that for the first three laureates of the contest for the 


-of the Empire, there is reserved, together with the Em- 


‘esthetic greatness of old times not even the Great Wall itself, 
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doctor's degree, which is held. e five years, and to which 
twelve thousand candidates flock from the different provinces 


peror alone, the special right of way through the central span 
of the great gateway of Tchien-Men, between the Chinese 
and the Tartar city. Of all memorials of the intellectual and 


duly visited at no little risk by our travellers, can excel the 
stupendous group of tombs of the Ming Emperors. An avenue of 
three miles leads’ from the entrance gate to the nearest tomb, 
formed first by white marble columns, thew by two lines of seulp- 
tured monoliths fifteen feet high—camels, elephants, hippopotami, 
and lions, winged dragons, and finally, twelve emperors, wearing 
lielmet and cuirass. ‘The ruins of the Summer Palace, over which 
grief and shame choked the writer's utterance, speak of the in- 
termediate glories of art and wealth and luxury, accumulated by 
the rulers of this wondrous race, sacrificed on the altar of native 
perfidy and of alien retribution. As the most cheermg prospect for 
the future of China, we turn to the memorable State paper pre- 
sented by Prince Kung, in which, pointing to the example set by 
the insignificant-State of Japan, he dwells upon the advantages 
and the necessity of Western science, art, and civilization. 

It was among the Japanese, the “ French of the East,” that 
M. de Beauvoir found himself more especially at, home, and entered 
with the keenest zest into the life and habits of the most lively 
and ingenious of Eastern races. Wherever he went, sunshine, 
smniles, flowers, and delicacies, with the unfailing “ Ohiiho,” the 
native “ good day,’ beset his path. Strange, rich, and picturesque 
costumes, alternating with the opposite extreme which the un- 
conscious innocence of the tubbing-house, or the street of baths, 
presents to the wondering and half-scandalized stranger, reveal 
emons of taste and ethics as wide as possible apart from those 
of Europe. Much as we have read of late of the scenery, 
the people, and the arts or institutions of Japan, we have seen 
nothing to vie in point of lifelike and enthusiastic deseription 
with the narrative of this young author. Well-bred, keen-sighted, 
and reflective, he carries usalong with him in agreeable companion- 
ship. It is with a feeling of regret that, after a rapid survey of 
the Pacific and the American continent, noting heedfully all that 
is worthy of remark in nature or in man, we part eompany with 
the traveller upon his native shores—a regret enhanced by the 
circumstances of personal and national sorrow which dim the re- 
collection of so delightful a Voyage round the World. 


SERICICULTURE.* 


paw mystery of the silkworm and its product has had a 
perennial attraction for the youth and age both of nations 
and of individuals, though perhaps, as the world grows older, 
the gaze of mere curiosity is being exchanged for the eager eye 
of speculation. An early perception by European nations of the 
value of the raw material whence the costly Median, Assyrian, 
and Coan garments were manufactured, seems to have clothed 
the secret of its origin with an air of marvel as profound 
as that which surrounded the philosopher's stone or the land 
of Prester John; and even when all was made clear, delays 
and hindrances to the utilization of the discovery lent a sort 
of interest and charm to the subject. Such ancient authori- 
ties as Aristotle and the author of the Periplus point more or less 
vaguely to the East as the source of the material of sill fabrics ; 
but it is certain that Greece and her colonies understood the 
working of the substance long before they knew whence it came 
or how it was produced. Some Roman authors fancied it was the 
“hair” of trees, and Virgil (Georg. ii. 14.4.) writes 
, Of Ethiop forests hoar with fluttering fleece, 
And downy forests carded by Chinese ; 


whilst others identified it with the threads thrown out by a 
shell-fish wherewith to attach itself to its rock. The first 
mention of a spinning insect and the cloths formed therefrom 
is due to Pausanias, whose half-truthful, half-fabulous account, 
reminding us of the gossiping vein of Herodotus, seems to justify 
a doubt whether Serica was so called from the Seres or the 
silkworms; in short, whether the people were named from 
the product, or the product from the people. Apparently the 
Asiaties who had intercourse with China kept the secret to them- 
selves for commercial purposes ; for till the sixth century of our 
era, though silk was in use at Rome, it came thither from Tyre 
and Berytus, and was a Persian monopoly. Then, however, two 
Nestorian monks, who had been to China, induced Justinian to 
send them on a mission in quest of silkworms’ eggs, These they 
brought back to Constantinople in a hollow reed or cane, hatched 
by the heat of a dunghill, and then fed with mulberry leaves 

or six centuries more the Greeks of the Lower Empire monopo- 
lized the breeding, and it was not till the thirteenth century that | 
it was extended through Sicily to Italy, and so, in due course, 
to Spain and Franee. 

_Not the least amusing chapter in the romance of the sillcworm’s 
history and migration is its first introduction into England. It is 
commonly known that in 1608 James I. issued circular letters to 
persons of influence among his subjects, recommending them to 
plant mulberry trees with a view to rearing silkworms, and intro- 


‘and has no 


in California, where public spirit 


of silk # year, and a reputation for the excell 
of their silk, the Californians look forward to realizing two 
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ducing their produce as a national commodity. Old 


mansions here and there still look out upon some of these 
memorials of the wisdom of the first English Stuart ne. 


-But it is not so commonly known that he was stimula 


to this step by having to wa pair of silk stockin 
of the Earl of Mar, in which to appear before the En 
Ambassador previously to his accession to the English Crown. 
It does not appear that the experiments he set in motion pro- 
dueed any great result, and though from time to time “ serici- 
culture,” as the process of rearing silkworms is called by a some- 
what questionable word-coinage, has revived in England in a more 
serious shape than as the pastime of schoolboys, still it may be 
seen by a reference to the pamphlet before us that in the 
in 1870, land, though it has a ance of mulberry trees, 
elimatie drawbacks than many other coun- 
tries, is simply nowhere. China earns byits sills seventeen millions 
annually ; Lialy eleven, and France and India above four millions 
each. Japan is computed to earn more than 3,000,000/,, and 
the other Asiatie States, exelusive of Persia, a littlemore than two. 
Persia now earns less than a million, as also does the remainder of 


- Europe, when France and Italy are told off. In the other quarters 


of the globe the results of silkworm feeding are com apavely 
overn- 
ment bounties and inducements are rapidly bringing sericiculture 
into importance. With six million umlberry oom, three crops 
ence of the quality 


million pounds of silk within two or three years. 

It is under the stimulus of these encouraging details that 
“Arachne” has taken up her pen, and set down practically 
and intelligently the a information for successful. seri- 
ciculture. Other writers have preceded her and discoursed 
more fully and.learnedly on the same topic, but apparently 
with little practical result. It seems an since the publica- 
tion by Mr. Murray of the translation of the French treatise by 
Count Dandolo, and it.is orgy 4 a quarter of a century since Mrs. 
Whitby of Lymington put her rimental manual for 
rearing silleworms in England. Perhaps the array of cautions in 
such volumes may have deterred not a few readers from following 
up the subject, and have bred a very natural doubt whether the 
game was worth the candle. The great merit of “ Arachne’s” 
little pamphlet is that it simplifies toa extent the formidable 


details of the process, and minimizes the cautions and :provisions 


which in the older treatises were so formidable, Even as it is, 
the nurture of the silkworm and the culture of mulberry trees 
for that e require so much care and method and supervision, 
that we have no hesitation in faving that any one who realizes 
by these means an income of 1004. per acre will have fully earned 
every farthing of the money. 

“ Arachne” contends that the feasibility of acclimatizing silk- 
worms for practical purposes is demonstrated by our amateur 
rearing of silkworms, and she would have us do for profit that 
which hitherto we have been content todo for pastime, Put- 
ting ourselves in the place of tractable disciples, we shall 
endeavour to show from her pages the conditions of success in 
sericiculture. Though such is not “Arachne’s” order, prudence 
dictates that, as one should victual a house before going to live 
in it, so the mulberry trees which are to feed the silkworm 
should be the first consideration. It seems then that, given an‘ 
acre covered with 400 trees of a year old, it is not till the third 
year that any adequate crop of leaves cam be counted upon; but 
“in due time each tree, under proper cultivation, will yield from 
Loo to 200 lbs. of food, which, beginning at the low estimate of 
3/. per acre, would increase till each aere would yield above 100/. 
worth of leaves.” The trees require, a sheltered situation, a rich, 
heavily-manured soil, to be well staked, and mulched with short 
litter and decayed leaves, At three years old they will bear the 
loss of leaves to the extent of 5 lb., but no more, After that 
their produce will inerease at the rate of half as many leaves 
again year after year, until at fifty years the tree is superannu- 
ated. The tree is propagated by seed, layers, or cuttings, is 
sensitive of bleeding or other injury in getting the leaves or young 
branches, and demands manure thrice a year—in the winter, spring, 
and midsummer, It requires to be kept toa height of four feet, 
with six feet between each tree and nine between each row. The 


| average yield of an established plantation is thirty pounds of leaves 


per tree, and the leaves should be worth five shillings per hundred- 
weight (p. 13). For silkwomms, it is “ Arachne’s” opinion that the 
‘Morus alba,” or “common white mulberry,” is the best, and 
this'is borne out by most writers, though Mrs. Whitby has very 
high authority for maintaining that silkworms fed upon the “ Morus 
multicaulis” spin a silk equal, or superior, to the best Italian. 
Mr. Mongredien, in his Trees and Shrubs, endorses this opinion, 
associating the Morus morettiana—another black-fruited and edible 
variety—with the Morus multicaulis, There are, as many readers 
are aware, other breeds of silkworms which prefer other food 
plants—the Bombyx Yama Mai, so lovely in its grub and butterfly 
stages alike, which feeds on the oak leaf or the apple leaf; the 
Bombyx Cynthia, said to have fed on the Ricinus communis, or 


| Castor-oil plant, but now and recently most associated to our 


minds with the beautiful Ailanthus glandulosa, and two or three 
others more famous for their great beauty as caterpillar, or moth, 
or both, than for the ae excellence of the silk they spin. The 
speciality of the silk of the Bombyx Cynthia is the strength of its 
golden brown threads, and this rather than its glossiness, in which 
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| 
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it is inferior to others, must have led to the increased cultivation of 
the Ailanthus for silkworm food. Mr. Mongredien in 1870 pro- 
nounced its yield of leaves, except under very expensive culture 
and in very warm seasons, to be unequal to its grower’s expecta- 
tions and the silkworm’s demands; and, though we observe that the 
cultivation of the Ailanthus is still advocated, and that the great 
purveyor of all the requisites for English sericiculture, Mr. Teut- 
schel of Colchester, is advertising plants of it for this p at a 
cheap fi per score and per hundred, it seems to us that sober 
sericiculturists will do well to limit themselves to the Morus alba, 
or one of its varieties, for a food plant, and to the Bombyx mori, 
or mulberry silkworm, for a spinner. 
The first step towards setting up an establishment of silkworms 
is to lay in a stock of eggs, which, to be good, should be of a dark 
colour, and which are now held to be no better for being 
apanese than if Euro) eggs; an ounce of at a cost of 
Be to 25s. will produce 100 ounces, ese must be 
win in large-mouthed bettles, quite dry, corked without 
wholly excluding ventilation, and buried neck-deep in the shade 
of a north wall, or else in a perforated tin box, placed on the floor 
of acellar. The object of ? keeping them cool is to retard the 
mature hatching of the ers, which might otherwise occur 
before the mulberry was in full leaf. About the latter end of May 
the sound eggs are tested by their capacity of floating in water, 
owe on wooden trays in a warm room, and covered with flannel, 
or which on the fourth day a piece of white muslin is substituted. 
The flannel is used to warm, the muslin to protect, the eggs. Under 
& proper temperature the worms appear about the tenth day, the 
en of their coming being the change of the to a darker 
colour. It is in the hatching that most care and are needed ; 
for each day’s hatch must be kept on a separate tray and labelled 
with its date, and, as soon as born, the worms require sprinkling 
with young tender leaves. On behalf of incipient sericiculturists 
we cry Mrs, Whitby mercy when she says that the leaves must 
be chopped fine at first, and larger for each age, and actually 
proses achaff-cutter for the operation. “Arachne,” on the other 
d, argues that what the worms do not get in their state of 
nature cannot be of vital consequence. Much nicety is required as 
to the feeding-trays of strong white paper, perforated at the base, 
and with slight pasteboard sides. They require to fit neatly into 
each other; and at each fresh demand for food a clean tray has to 
be placed within that which contains the worms, spread evenly 
over with fresh leaves, the underside next to the worms. To these 
they will creep through the holes, and, when they have done so, 
the tray with the withered leaves and refuse must be removed, 
clean paper my Fog under the tray which contains the worms 
and their fresh food. Till the worms sleep their first sleep at six 
days old, they must be fed regularly morning and evening, and 
= disturbance of their sleep endangers seriow consequences. 
Silk-worms sleep four times, at stated intervals, according to their 
treatment; and under favourable circumstances they begin to spin at 
fifty-five days after birth, care being taken to feed them regularly, 
wholesomely, and liberally after each sleep. They need no arti- 
ficial heat, but perfect cleanliness and ventilation, and the pa 
story of a house, dry and light, with the means of ensuring shade 
and seclusion at need, is as good as the best of laboratories. 
* Arachne” lays great stress upon gentleness, patience, and tender 
handling, and advises that when it is desirable to detach the 
worms from a tray or leaf, they should be enticed away by a 
fresh leaf. She does not believe in the injuriousness of wet or 
dewy leaves, though at the same time she does not recommend 
artificial saturation. Perfumes and disinfectants, which have been 
often recommended to ensure a wholesome atmosphere and the 
satisfaction of the olfactory organs of the silkworm, which are un- 
usually sensitive, may, she thinks, have been the cause of those 
— failures which are commonly attributed to climate and other 
What is more natural than that that which is death to the com- 
mon caterpillar should be death also to the “cavalieri,” as the 
Italian the silkworm? But at about the fifty-fifth day, 
under natural processes, spinning time comes on. The worms 
evince this by wandering from their food, with silk threads 
issuing from their mouths. They must be attracted to light wooden 
trays furnished with thin branching stalks,each worm being allowed 
six inches e. In four days the cocoons, or oblong cases of 
silken , will have been spun; in eight they will be fitto gather. 
The after process depends on whether the cocoon is devoted to 
reeling or to reproduction. In the latter case, the moths succeeding 
the chrysalis are paired on trays and covered with cloths; and in 
three days the females, having been placed on cards, each lay an 
average of 400 eggs, and then die. But when reeling is the 
destination of the cocoons, they are placed in an oven of such a 
temperature as to dry them without scorching the silk, an extra 
precaution against which isa thin board at the bottom of the 
oven. Another caution is not to press the cocoons together, 
which at this stage would destroy the silk. A test of — 
drying is to press a cocoon betwixt finger and thumb. If the 
chrysalis inside crumbles at the pressure, the cocoon is dry; if it 
remains a lump in the centre, it should be remitted to the oven. 
When dried, the cocoons should be weighed, packed in boxes, 
and the weight of each box marked. Average cocoons are worth 
5s. the pound, and a pound of cocoons is enough for a silk dress. 
Not to weary our readers with more details, it must be briefl 


added that the vital cautions about silkworm rearing are to fi 


them regularly, carefully, and liberally upon one and the same sort of 
ventilation, and 


food ; to exercise great strictness about cleanli 


temperature ; to be tender-handed with them, and to avoid dis- 
turbing them, especially when asleep; and to guard them from 
cats and birds and insects. With these provisions they will pro- 
bably escape the diseases to which silkworm flesh is heir. If 
otherwise, we are afraid that “ Arachne’s” learned diagnosis of the 
symptoms of disease will not do much to assist the chances of re- 
covery. This is the weakest part of her pamphlet. “ Silkworms,” 
she writes, “are liable to four fatal diseases, (1) Paralysis— 
symptom: the worm becomes palsied. (2) Black fever—the 
worm turns black. @ Red fever—the worm turns red, and its 
head swells. (4) Consumption—the worm wastes gradually 
away.” We should suppose so, in each instance. In justice we 
must add that she would separate the sick from the whole. 

Would-be silkworm feeders will find in this publication the in- 
formation suited to the needs of a beginner, a list of sound directions 
and cautions unencumbered by surplusage, and a preponderating 
element of common sense. ith “ Arachne ” for monitress, we 
should not despair of seeing a return for a plantation of mulberry 
trees and an investment in eggs, in the shape of 

Millions of spinning worms 


That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired silk. 


THE STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE.* 


M ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN have done good service 
e to France by demolishing one superstition, but they 
are open to the charge o Propagating another which is no less 
pernicious. The notion that Paris enjoys a monopoly of political 
enlightenment while the provinces are sunk in hopeless ignorance 
and stupidity has been much encouraged by their writings. More 
than any other writers, they have accentuated that opposition 
between the urban and rural element in French society which has 
ended by arraying town and country in two hostile camps. The 
clever people in their books almost always hail from the capital ; 
the dolts are always provincials. ‘If you had but spent a couple of 
years at Paris,” says Cousin George in this story, “ you would see 
things a little plainer.” The thoughts of the peasantry never go 
beyond potatoes and cabbages. They are the dung of the Empire, 
the manure to fatten the dynasty. On the other hand, and in sharp 
contrast to this chronic obfuscation of the bucolic mind, the lowest 
Parisian workman dwells in an atmosphere of political sagacity. He 
is on a par with Bismarck in his knowledge of what is going on 
around him. He is incapable of becoming the dupe of pernicious 
—- He possesses the key to the riddles which perplex and 
mystify his provincial brothers. If this is merely an exaggerated 
form of saying that the level of political intelligence is higher in 
the great towns than in the villages, the proposition is undeniably 
true. It is true of England and Germany as well as of France. 
There is always more intellectual activity to be found in the 
great centres of population than in remote rural districts. But 
when our authors proceed to attribute the recent disasters of 
France to the ignorance of the peasantry in mistaking the drift 
of the plébiscite, one is tempted to whether this be not 
an assumption in accordance rather with their favourite theory 
of the two rival strongholds of political light and darkness 
than with the actual fact. The enlightened Parisians are the 
last people in the world to be acquitted of all share in 
the responsibility for the national disasters. Whose were the 
voices which clamoured for war, and rendered it impossible 
for the Emperor to recede from the false position in which 
he had placed himself in the Hohenzollern imbroglio? The igno- 
rance of the peasantry contributed doubtless to the calamitous 
declaration of war, but the candid historian will not shut his eyes 
to the part which Paris played in the scenes which immediately 
preceded it. And what, too, of the convulsion which ensued upon 
the Prussian conquest, of which the benighted peasantry were 
passive and horror-stricken spectators? MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
will find it a difficult task to vindicate the intelligence and patrio- 
tism of the enlightened ouvrier of. the capital during that terrible 
= If they care to trace the misfortunes of their country 
urther, they ought in candour, as a pendant to the Plébiscite, in 
which the ignorance of the peasantry is represented as the main 
cause of the calamitous war, to write the “ Commune,” in order 
to show the equally fatal results of the crude political dreams of 
the Parisian rabble. 

The story of the plébiscite is told by Christian Weber, the timid 
and simple-minded miller and mayor of Rothalp, a village in the 
valley of the Metting, between Lorraine and Alsace. Christian 
has a political instructor of dangerous frankness in the person of 
his cousin George, who had knocked about the world, and after 
setting up a manufactory of matches at Paris, and ing & 
Parisian widow, had returned to his native province to keep a 
public house. Naturally cousin George saw further than hi 
neighbours; but we doubt whether, in the spring of 1870, any 
Frenchman, however patriotic and opposed to the ruling powers 
had so fully realized the hollowness and corruption of the Imperial 
régime. His strictures on the Imperial Government have the air 
of being ante-dated by some months; and even now, read by the 
light of the easy wisdom which follows the event, they seem to us 
hardly fair to the Emperor Napoleon :— 

What [he exclaims] does the Emperor do for you? He plunders you— 
that is Your money, he shows it to you before each election, as they 


* The Story of the Plébiscite. From the French of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian. London: Smith & Elder. 1872. 
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hild a stick of sugar-candy to make it laugh: and when the 
jay over, he puts it back into bis pocket. The re is played. . .. 
It is not so difficult to present accounts to the Chambers. So many Chasse- 
which have no existence. So much munition of war, of which no one 
ws anything. So much for retiring pensions; so much for the substi- 
tutes fund ; so much for changes of uniform. The uniforms are changed 
every i is good for business. Do the Deputies enquire into 
these things? Who checks the Minister’s budgets? And the deputies 
whom the Minister of the Interior has recommended to you whom you 
have appointed like fools, and whom the Emperor would throw up at the 
very first election, if those gentlemen breathed a syllable about visiting the 
arsenals and —s into the accounts. What a farce itis! Why, yes- 
terday, passing through Phalsbourg, I got upon the ramparts, and I saw 
three guns of the time of Herod, upon gun-carriages eaten up by worms and 
ted over to conceal the rottenness. These very do believe, are 
re-cast every third or fourth year—upon paper—with your money. Ah! 
my poor Christian, you are not very sharp, nor the other people in our 
illage either. . . . What you want is education ; you have asked for 
bells Dp men was to be rew: for voting straight with a peal of bells) ; 
but all the school you have is a miserable shed, and your only schoolmaster is 
old Adam Fix, who can teach his children a by reason that he knows 
nothing himself. Well now, if you were to ask for a really good school, 
there would be no money in the public funds. There is money enough for 
bells, but for a schoolmaster, for a large well-ventilated room, for deal 
benches and tables, for pictures, slates, maps, and books, there is nothing ; 
for if you had good schools, your children could read, write, and keep ac- 
counts; they would soon be able to look into the Minister’s budgets, and 
that is exactly what His Majesty wishes to avoid. 
There is much truth, though not a little unfairness to the Em- 
r personally, in this and other invectives of which cousin 
Geo! is made by the collaborators their mouthpiece. Clearly a 
of geen of education is a very real need of France, and 
figures very properly as a a article in the programme of 
regeneration. But we regret the tone of exaggeration which the 
authors of this book persistently adopt in dealing with this sub- 
j It is not only not true but mischievous to say, as a French- 
man is made to say further on in the story, that if the people had 
been educated they would have known what was going on upon 
the other side of the Rhine; that they would have had national 
armies, able gene’ a watchful commissariat, a sound organiza- 
tion; that they would not have placed the power of making war 
or peace in the hands of an imbecile; that they would not have 
attacked the Germans; and that the Germans, seeing that France 
was ready to receive them, would have been careful not to attack 
her. ucation would still have left untouched the deeply seated 
vanity and irritable Chauvinism which have ended by plunging 
France into the abyss; and it is hardly candid of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian to omit this feature of the national character in their 
ecathing diagnosis, A sound system of education may accomplish 
much, but it will not prove a panacea for the national disasters 
any more than the lack of it has proved the sole cause of them. 
The fact is that the patriotic feeling and Republican sympathies 
of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian do not allow them to write upon the 
events of 1870 with anything like judicial calmness. There is no 
evidence, beyond their mere assertion, to show that the plébiscite 
was the organized hypocrisy described in their book, or that its 
object was to trick the nation into a declaration of war, although 
undoubtedly the disaffection which it revealed among a consider- 
able section of the army tended to make war probable. Their 
account, both of the previous attitude of the Germans and of the 
incident which precipitated the crisis, is a flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion of historical facts. Whatever may have been the schemes 
of Count Bismarck, it is not true that the German nation had 
for years nourished ill-will towards France, and had “ waited 
like a set of sulky fellows for an opportunity to make her feel 
it.” It is still less true that the Spaniards wanted Montpensier 
for their king, or that, being thwarted in this desire, they vindic- 
tively chose for their king a prince “ whom a million of Ger- 
mans would support if necessary.” Montpensier was never more 
than the nominee of a faction, and the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture was definitely withdrawn before the outbreak of war. 
Of much more value, as a contribution to history, is the graphic 
description of the utter want of preparation on the part of the 
Imperial Government. Cousin George makes a journey to Bel- 
fort towards the end of August, and relates what he has 
seen by the way, “recruits, guns, horses, munitions of war, 
barrels of biscuit, all arriving at the railway in heaps.” There 
were commissaries who did not know where to find their stores, 
colonels looking for their regiments, generals on the search 
for their divisions and brigades. ‘They are seeking,” he ex- 
claims, “ for salt, sugar, ooffee, bacon, saddles, and bridles, and 
they are getting charts of the Baltic for a campaign in the 
Vosges.” ‘This picture of the fatal confusion of the momentous 
fortnight preceding the commencement of hostilities is not at all 
exaggerated, and furnishes an astonishing commentary on the 
famous “ ready, aye five times ready ” of Marshal Leboouf. 
News of the disastrous defeat of Worth is brought to Rothalp 


by a wounded cuirassier, whom the simple villagers would have . 


lynched as a deserter. The straggler is speedily followed by the 
main body of the defeated army, presenting such a spec- 


tacle of desolation as was not xe to be forgotten. ‘The ' 
8. 


Uhlans followed close upon their heels. In the first party of 
them Christian Weber recognizes an old acquaintance in the 
— of Otto Krell, one of those German photographers who 
1ad been travelling about the mountains a few months before, 


“ taking the likenesses of all the village folk.” The terrible Otto ‘ 
ironically inquires after the health of the poor Mayor's nice Swiss | 


cows, and the twenty-five sheep he had last year. This is of 
course the prelude to a heavy requisition, to be succeeded by a 
series of heavy exactions, as the wave of Bavarians, Wurtem- 


bergers, and Badeners swept over the ae country. Our 
authors have many details to relate of the wholesale pillage prac- 
tised by the Germans, and of their insatiable appetites. ret 
are the worst thieves in the world, and would take the very b: 

out of your mouth to swallow it. But these are miseries inci- 
dental to war. “A la guerre comme la guerre,” as the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen politely but cynically observes to poor M. Weber, 
inanswer to hisremonstrances. Happily the much-tried Mayor had 
been able to preserve a large sum of ready — secretly 
sinking it in a box at the bottom of his -stream, 
much of his daughter Grédel, who, 
true tienne, kept a sharp e on the strong- 
which was to furnish her dot. She is furious at the risk 
of her parents dying without being able to reveal the place 
of its concealment, which leads her father to remark on 
the unmanageableness of girls, and the disappointing results of 
the most excellent training. Grédel had had four times as many 
blows as Jacob, because she deserved it on account of her wantin 
to keep everything, putting it all into her own cupboard, an 
saying, “There, that’s mine!” However, Grédel had some excuse 
for this anxiety about her marriage portion, for she was in love 
—much to her father’s disgust—with Jean Baptiste Werner, clerk 
at a neighbouring stone-quarry, and ex-artillery sergeant—a ned 
match for the Mayor’s daughter, but a clever and deserving fellow 
nevertheless. On the catieeal of war Jean Baptiste joins the — 
garrison of Phalsbourg, where his brave conduct wins the admira- 
tion of Grédel’s parents. Escaping after the capitulation, he suc- 
ceeds in joining the ill-fated army of Bourbaki. The rumour that 


all who had escaped and agai en service — the Prussians 
would be shot throws the impetuous Grédel into a violent 


_— of despair. She abuses her father for having su 
po’ 


the plébiscite, and cousin George for not going to fight 
the enemy, and ends by hurling a hatchet at a ‘German soldier 
who happened to enter while her ion was at its height. 
Happily no untoward consequences followed from this rash act, 
after which M. Weber was glad to get rid of his daughter at 
any price. Accordingly, he no longer withholds his consent 
to her ot with Jean Baptiste at the end of the war, with a 
view to which happy event her do is fished up from the 
bottom of the mill-stream. Grédel with her moods of tenderness 
and fury, her mingled generosity and selfishness,*is just one of 
those bits of characterization in which MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
excel. She must be added to that gallery of portraits of the 
French peasantry which they have traced with such masterly and 
lifelike accuracy. 

As a work of art this story is inferior to its predecessors, for 
the simple reason that it is treated by our authors as a vent for 
the delivery of their minds on the misfortunes of their country, 
with a passionate fervour which is often intemperate and unjust. 
It is difficult to combine a novel and a philippic. We English come 
in for our share of reproach. England, we are told, is not what 
it once was. We have become too rich, and cling to our comforts 
overmuch. Our great statesmen are no longer Pitts and Chathams, 
who looked to the future tness of their nation and took 
measures to secure it. Provided only that business prospers from 
day to day, future generations and the greatness of Britain give 
them no concern. And then we are threatened by MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian with the stock bugbear of the development of North 
Germany into an enormous maritime Power, a Prussian annexation 
of Holland, a Russian attack upon Constantinople, and what not. 
All this is rather weak and undignified, to say nothing of its 
irrelevancy. A manlier note, and one which carries with it more 
promise of regeneration for France, is struck in the concluding 
aspiration of Christian Weber. “ Let us try to regain by labour, 


Sao good conduct what Bonaparte lost for us by his 


MABEL HERON.* 


We. have no desire to see all men and all forms of society 
exactly alike. Uniformity becomes tiresome after a while; 
and if there is no discord in a monotone, neither is there variety ; 
so that, on the whole, abnormal developments are rather good 
than otherwise, and unusual social arrangements pique our 
curiosity for the one part, and make us better satisfied with our 
own more humdrum condition for the other, But we cannot 
say that we should like to live among the people familiar to 
Mr. Peacock in his quality of author of Mabel Heron. Not 
that “darkest, strangest mystery of Gilgal” is equal to the queer 
secrets cherished among the folks who live in Hernhope and 
Haverholme, with the parts adjacent; while the things they do, 
and the manner of men and women they are, totally upset all our 
calculations of social probabilities, and reduce us to a chronic state 
of wonder, tempered by incredulity. Taken singly, perhaps, 


| both things and people might be accepted, one at a time, as barely 


possible; bit mingled together they make a conglomerate of 
oddities unlike everything we have ever seen, and painfully trying 
to our faith. 

No doubt a man may be found base enough to his well- 
endowed cousin solely for her fortune, and without even a pretence 
of love, and wicked enough to make her dead in Milwaukie, and 
his little daughter dead in Algeria, for a better chance of the estates 
between which and him stand these two'lives, Bat, beinz'so base 


* Mabel Heron. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A., Author of “Ralph 
Skirlaugh.” 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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and wicked, and a clever fellow into the bargain, he would scarcely 
have done his work by halves, consequently weakly and inetiectu- 
ally. If he had determined on suppressing these two obstructive 
lives, he would have suppressed t in-earnest. He would not 
have left the. one, his wife, to wander about the world at her 
Pleasure, cut adrift by an American divoree that would not stand 
geod in any English Court, and at any moment able to return to 
her old home and make herself known to her former friends; nor 
would he have given up his child into the keeping of her own 
connexions, who would be sure to put in her claim when Sir 
Lionel died, and to make everything known when or if she mar- 
ried. We cannot-but think this part of the framework very shaky, 
and, if ever probable at all, only probable some hundred years or 
more ago; now, when rapid communication has made the world so 
small and brought all people into so much closer contact with each 
other, it is elase upon an impossibility. Granting, however, that 
General John Heron is barely possible, a8 one strange being acting 
in a wicked, mad, and .silly way combined, his strangeness of 
cireumstanee, if not his wickedness of nature, is surpassed by that 
of Bill Foster the poacher, and the Reverend Mr. Chesham the 
vieat. We donot deny that possibly, somewhere about England, 
a village poacher and a well-to-do vicar may be brothers; but that 
these two men should be brought together in the same parish, 
though under different names, and both be brothers, on the wrong 
side, of that General John Heron who had made his wife dead in 
Milwaukie and his daughter in Algeria, though really leaving the 
latter in the care of his sister-in-law who hves where both vicar 
and her are to be found, is a little strong in the matter of 
coincidences. And when we add to the fact of this secret re- 
lationship, well known to beth if unconfessed by either, the unre- 
lenting persecution of Mabel by the vicar because she is a Heron, 
and the familiar friendliness, not to say patronage, of the poacher 
for the same reason, it is easy to understand how far removed 
from anything approaching to a picture of English country life is 
this odd, and yet not worthless, novel. 

Mr. Peacock is kind to his readers in one respect ; he leaves no 
doubt in their mimds as to the moral status of bis characters, and 
saves us the trouble of discriminating for ourselves by a free use of 
verbal signgerin. The vicar, Mr. Chesham, is his villain par ev- 
cellence; and a very proper and unmistakable villain he is; though 
things are so ordered that he does not commit much crime in 
fact, but only indulges in such exhibitions of temper and spite 
as we should have thought mere natural in,a woman than a man. 
He hates Mabel because she is a Heron, as we said; and from 
the first endeavours to dissuade her aunt from taking charge of 
her. And when the young lady is engaged to his nephew 
Edward Fulbeck, he preaches a sermon so directly attacking her 
that one or two of her friends get up and leave the church. He 
has not much evil to say of her, however, except that she 
wears false hair, which she does not; her beautiful hair being 
an hereditary gift, which she shares with her mother and 
all other female Herons. The funniest scene is that wherein 
his brother Bill Foster the poacher confronts Mr. Chesham in 
Mrs. Heron’s drawing-room, and proclaims their fraternity by way 
of defending Mabel from the insinuation of illegitimacy which 
the parson has flung out. The intelligence produces, of course, an 
astounding eflect. For Mabel and Mr. Chesham, and Mr. Ful- 
beck, the father of-Mabel’s young man, and Mrs. Heron, who 
has brought her up, are all related; Mr. Chesham, whose first 
wife had been a young woman called Chesham—hence his name— 
having taken for his second Keturah Fulbeck, Mrs. Heron’s sister 
and Mr. Fulbeck’s sister. Consequently be is brother-in-law to 
Mabel’s aunt, as well as her own actual uncle by nature, if not by 
recognized relationship. It is a tangle, we admit, but we have 
made it rather clearer than our author has left it. 

There seems to be a little confusion in the circumstanees, if 
not in the character, of Mr. Chesham. He, like brother Bill 
the poacher, is the illegitimate son of a gentleman and “a young 
woman, a servant-girl from Lincolnshire. ‘They called the eldest 
of ’em William, and the other Joseph,” says brother Bill, in that 
famous scene of explanation and denunciation in Mrs. Heron’s 
parlour; “and when he (the father) died, he left ’em a hundred 
pound a year apiece. Joseph took to schooling, got some educa- 
tion, and was made a hedge parson.” Are there such things now- 
adays in England? Fifty or a hundred years ago they were to be 
found in plenty both in Wales and the North country, also in the 
extreme West; but we question their existence at the present day 
save as long-lived stagers, the last remains of the old system. 
But how Mr. Chesham, being originally a hedge parson with only 
a hundred a year, and no right to his name, could have come to 
be the vicar of a parish like Haverholme is beyond our power 
to make clear. Bishop and examining chaplain, must both have 
been men of exceptional amiability or disastrous indolence; and 
the hedge parson’s character does not seem to have been of a 
kind to make all else forgotten, nor were his acquirements greatly 
superior to his manners—which were, to say the least, bad. The 
fact is, Mr. Peacock’s strength as an antiquary is his weakness as a 
novelist;-and the old-world flavour he has given to his story, though 
invaluable in an essay or in a romance of foregone times, is ruinous 
’ tothe interest and life-likeness of a modern novel. All the circum- 
stances of present society are forgotten. The increased facilities 
of communication, the difficulty of disguise, of hiding, of social 
obliteration, the greater publictty in which we all live now com- 
pared with the.closer and more stationary lives of our grandfathers 
and their grandfathers, the power of the police, and the network 


of telegraph wires carried everywhere—these things and the thon- 


sand modifications 6f manners growing out of them are ignored by 
Mr. Peacock in the formation of his plot; and the consequence is 
a certain sense of confusion and unreality. The style too is cold 
and hard, and the conversations are singularly stiff. When Edward 
Fulbeck offers his hand and heart to Mabel, there is no more life 
in what they say than if two mummies were set a-talking. He 
makes love as stifily asSir Charles Grandison in his newest wig and 
best flowered waistcoat; and all her answers are in farthingales, 
though there is so much of nature in the interview that, as “ she 
stood silent by his side, she looked upon him as the stars look upon 
the sin and sorrow of some never-sleeping city.” Not that Kdward 
is in any way sinful, nor specially sorrowful, save that she doubte 
his love when he says, “ Mabel, I love you!” and clasps her hand 
to his heart :— 

She gently withdrew it. 

“ Edward,” she said, “:you have long loved me as a friend, you do so now. 
Your life has been taken up with thoughts, not with seeing fresh faces. You 


| do not know that you love me more than as a friend.” 


She arose to leave the river side, but his sad pleading face detained her. 


“ Edward, Iam perplexed,” she said. “You have always spoken truth 
itself to me, and I can trust your judgment, but what you say surprises me 
so much that | must think before I answer vou.” 

“Think before you know whether you ean love me, Mabel! And does it 
then require thought or calculation?” he said, inexpressible misery clouiling 
his eountenauce. 

“No, Edward, no—do not be unjust—I know my feclings now as well as 
a ever know them, but I may not have words at command to express 
them. 

Their eyes again met. She could command the tones of her voice, but not 
the divine light of her features. He at once knew all. 

“Forgive me, dearest, speak when you wiil;” he said, and he took her 
hand, and they walked together toward the house. 

And yet Mabel Heron is not to be cast aside with contempt. It 
is the work of a learned man and a thoughtful one, and there are 
abundant traces in it of just observation and nice discrimination ; 
but its methad is so dry and hard, ard its spirit is so far ont of 
harmony with its chronology, that its good. points fail to have 
their full value. There is, too, a perplexing inequality in the work 
throughout, especially as regards the naturalness aud vividness of 
the characters, of which some are human enough, while others are 
mere paste board dolls resembling the human figure more or less, but 
without depth or substance, even for the kind of things they are. 
Edward Fulbeck is one of these. Not the most friendly, and scarcely 
the most imaginative, critic could commend that young man asa 
talerable likeness of a living being; and Mabel herself is nearly as 
shadowy. On the other hand, David Stotherd is strong and clear, and 
we fancy must have been drawn from life, not merely evolved out 
of the depths of that inexhaustible consciousness where novelists 
keep their patterns of men and women. The dreamy mysticism 
of the old Swedenborgian wood-carver is well shown and clearly 
rendered ; but for all that, we question if Mabel Heron, the young 
lady of the place, would have been allowed to enter upon such 
terms of familiarity with him as are recorded by the biographer. 
We think that her aunt would have looked after her more closely, 
and have prevented both this innocent yet unconventional friend- 
ship, and also her familiarity with Bill the poacher. We question 
if Mr. Peacock’s genius will ever lead him to become one of the 
successful story-tellers, and whether fiction is not labour in vain 
for a man whose whole bent is evidently antiquarian. He may 
of course come to more brightness and vitality than he has yet 
attained ; but we think it doubtful; and we should imagine that 
his true path in literature lies elsewhere than among the subtle 
fancies of sentiment and romance. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

: a tendency to apologize for some of the worst Roman 

tyrants, which has for some time past been prominent in our 
historical literature, is creditable to the modern spirit in so far as 
as it proceeds from a disinclination to receive traditions upon 
trust, from a sentiment of equity and humanity, from a recog- 
nition of the extent to which every man is the creature of his 
age and circumstances. It is mischievous and unseemly in so far as 
it proceeds from,a deliberate purpose of extenuating the offences 
of arbitrary power, or from a mere love of sophistical paradox. 
The memory of Tiberius is more indebted for such vindication as 
it has received to the former motive, that of Nero to the latter. 
Ceesarism, and its inveluntary but effective ally Comtism, cannot 
but look leniently on so typical an impersonation of the Imperial 
system as Tiberius; Nero*, we suspect, might have remained with- 
out an advocate if advocacy had not involved singularity. Tie 
matter would be of little importance but for the necessity imposed 
upon Nero’s vindicators of casting a slur upon historical testimony 
itself in the persons of Tacitus and Suetonius, two writers of the 
highest moral repute among their contemporaries, swayed by no 
discoverable partiality, endowed by their social and official position 
with every opportunity of knowing the truth about occurrences too 
recent for oblivion and too remote for passion. If they have used 
all these advantages merely to deceive us, our confidence in the 
authenticity of any history must be impaired, and the accumulsted 
stores of experience are rendered worthless. This would be rather 
too high a priee to pay for a vindication of Nero, and we are glad 


* Geschichte und Bild von Nero, Nach den Quellen bearbeitet von Dr. 
A. H. Raabe. Hft.1. Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon. London: Williams 
& Norgute. 
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to perceive that Dr. A. H. Raabe, a competent Dutch scholar, has 

himself to the refutation of the matricidal Emperor’s Ger- 
man aud English apologists. The dulness of homely truth in com- 
parison with ingenious ox is so trite a topic that it is needless 
to apologize for Dr. Raabe’s tameness of style—a failing the more 
pda 8 inasmuch as, from ‘a laudable desire to be read out of 
Holland, he has submitted to the restraints attendant on composi- 
tion in a forei i ent he carries all 


lan . In point of argum 
fionre him; the only thing nesdful, in fact, is to establish tho | 


eredibility of the ancient authorities, or rather, as the onus 
bandi Yies on the other side, to show the insufficien the 
s én which it has been immpeached. There is absolutely 
nothing against the veracity of Tacitus in this part of his work save 
the exceptional character of some of the incidents he relates, and 


the vague suspicion that he may have been misled by certain 
“ of Agrippina,” which some modern critics 


talk as confidently as if had read every word of them. In 
fact we neither know that Tacitus used these Memoirs, nor that 

were untrustworthy, nor that they existed at all. The most 
interesting chapter in the book, however, is that on the poisoning 
of Britannicas, which has been disputed on the ground of the un- 
acquaintance of the ancients with any poison capable of e— 
the effects described. By the aid of a scientific friend, Dr. Raabe 
is enabled to demonstrate the fallacy of this assertion—a most 
hazardous one to have made under any circumstances. The book 
will be completed in another volume. 

Otho IV." was by no means the least able among the German 
Emperors, yet his reign was among the most unfortunate. It 
was his mischance to be brought into collision with France under 
the ablest of her medizval sovereigns, aud with the Papacy at the 
very acme of its development. Unequal to either contest, he has 
name memorable in connexion with a crushing 
defeat and a penance of unexampled humiliation. In his character 
there was much to respect, and the incidents of his varied career 
are among the olitieal and 
religious 0 time. angerfeldt’s biography is 
compe and impartiality, and is highly 
throughout. 

Prince Magnus of Denmark, ‘Duke of Livonia from 1560 to 
15831, and successor (by ppc of the last Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, is hardly a suitable subject for biography, on 
account of the almost entire absence of personal details respecting 
him. It is apparent that he bore an active part in the long series 
of conflicts by which his dominions were distracted during the 
whole period of his sovereignty; but, frequently as his name 
pirat influence upon the course of events seems to 

have been so slight that he gives one the idea of a mere shuttle- 
cock tossed to and fro amid the Russians, Poles, Danes, Swedes, 
and Germans, who dis the possession of his unfortunate 
duchy, which he nevertheless retained until his death. The late 
K. H. von Busse’s so-called biography, therefore, is in fact a history 
of these complicated and at the present day not very interesting 
transactions. It is composed in a simple and lucid style, and is 
evidently founded on a. thorough knowledge of the subject. Its 
highest interest perhaps consists in the illustrations which it sup- 
plies of the initial stages of Russian aggressiveness; its most 
dramatic episode is that of the five thousand Scottish auxiliaries 
who nearly all perished in a conflict with their own Livonian con- 
federates, brought on by the arrogance and perfervidum ingenium 
of both parties, 

Lazarus, Baron von Sehwendi {, was a general and counsellor 
of the Emperor Maximilian II., distinguished for his military 
services against the Turks, and still more honourably as an 
administrator and counsellor in domestic affairs. It is his highest 
honour to have been one of the fewCatholic statesmen of his time 
who advoeated toleration on the ground of principle. His views 
on the subject are embodied in a remarkable memoir addressed to 
the Emperor, a translation of which is the most interesting feature | 
in Von Janko’s biography. | 

Count Wartersleben’s history of the operations of General | 
Manteuffel’s troops in the east of France during the last two. 
months of the war § is mainly based on offieiul despatches, many 
of which the Count has embodied in his narrative, and the arid 
precision of whichehe has invariably imitated with much felicity. 
The book, therefore, is.entirely unattractive for non-military 
readers, but this very disdain of unprofessional suffrages affords 
some guarantee of its fitness for the technical circles for which it 
is probably designed. 

2. Arnd’s history of Europe from the oe of 1867 to the 
termination of the late war |} is @ continuation of a former work 
by the same author, and is distinguished by the same merits of 
ey condensation, and perspicuity. 

Dr. R. A. Lipsius, in his examination of the legends respecting 


* Kaiser Otto der Vierte, der We Von G. Lan Hannover : 
Kiimpler. London : Asher’ &Co. 

+ Herzog Magnus, Kénig von Livland. Von K. H. von Busse. Heraus- 
segeben von Julius Freiherrn von Bohlen. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

5 Lazarus Freiherr von Sciavendi. Von Wilhelm Edlen von Janko. 
Wien: Brawmiiiler. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die Operationen der Sitd-Armee im Januar und Februar 1871. Nach 
den Kriegsakten des Oberkommandos von Hermann Graf Wartersleben. 
— : Hitter & Sohn. London: Wi Norgate. 

eschichte der Jahre bis . Von E. ipzig : 


the om of St. Peter at Rome *, divides the documents 
from which they are derived into three classes—the Ebionite, in 
which St. Peter’s visit to Rome is ‘as undertaken 
for the sake of unmasking the magician Simon by whom 
St. Paul is evidently intended; the Catholic, in-which the two 


apostles are introduced as joi combating the impostor; and 
e Gnostic. These various v all framed for ’ pur- 


Dr. Lipsius’s main ition, ‘the i 
“St. Paul with the Simon Magus The 

“ Recognitions,” is very ably supported, but the fact is one of 
which the significance may be easily over-estimated. It by no 
“means follows that the light in which St. Paul was regarded by 
an embittered and decreasing body of controversial ts in 
the middle of the second century is‘a fair criterion of ‘his rela- 
‘tion to the Apostolic college in his own days, 


Dr. Scholten’s essay on the traditions the Apostle 
John’s residence in Asia Minor? scarcely displays the discrimi- 
nating spirit of his earlier writings. He sets aside a considerable 


body of testimony in a cavalier mannér, and seems to proceed 
‘throughout on the assumption that any insoluble difficulty in 
i ect icuity in e etail, . a of eighteen 
hundred in the nature of things. He is far 
too dogmatic in his decision of such difficult questions as the 
authorship of the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, and exhibits 
a strange insensibility to the internal evidence of style in failing 
to perceive that whoever wrote the Gospel ascribed to St. John 
must have written the Epistle also. Indeed his view of the latter 
is fatal to his own cardinal proposition that the former did not 
appear till about A.D. 150, since in that case the imitative supple- 
ment could not have been produced before a.D. 170 or 180—a 
palpable absurdity. His conception of the “ beloved disciple ” of 
the Gospel as a mere idealism, not intended to represent St. John 
or any other apostle, we can only characterize as ridiculous. On 
the whole, erudition and acuteness have rarely been exerted to 
less purpose. 

Two able hlets on the existing disputes between the Impe- 
rial sey 3 Germany and the Church of Rome show the 
real alarm of the German laity, and their resolution to render the 
- members of religious corporations harmless at any sacrifice of the 
guarantees of og ea liberty. Dr. Von Schulte’s { essay is chiefly 
coucemed with the statistics and organization of the religious 
communities; Dr. Wasserschleben’s§ with the general question 
of the relation of the State to ecclesiastical affairs. We ag to 
discover no symptoms in either of a disposition to consider the 
claims of the ial Catholic clergy to the protection of the 
secular authorities. 

The “Protestant lectures” !| in course of delivery at Berlin 
‘appear to represent in.the main the theology of that party in the 
Prussian Church which regards Schleiermacher as its founder and 
its model. ‘The process of its development since his period would 
seem to have favoured the critical rather than the mystical element 
of his teaching, while at the same time these diseourses display no 
Jack of religious fervour, and must indeed, whether eloquence, 
cogency, or icuity be regarded, be considered very remarkable 
compositions. e numbers before us relate for the most part to 
the subjects most usually controverted between superaturalists 
and anti-supernaturalists. The uent references to Dr. Keim 
attest the steady growth of the influence of this eminent Swiss 
theologian. 

Dr. E. Doehler’s lecture on Hellenic oracles{], in Virchow and 
Von Holtzendorfi’s series, is a clear and able historical conspectus 
of the subject. The author establishes a —— chronologi 
classification of ovacles—the Dodonsean, when the primitive 
agricultural population was chiefly interested in forecasts of the 
weather; the Delphic, belonging to the era of free political 
activity; the mystic or theurgic, typified by the Cave of Trophonius, 
and flourishing when religion was becoming an affair of secret 
rites and magical incantations. 

Dr. Post ** defends the doctrine of immortality by con- 
‘siderations derived from the assumed subjectivity of human 
ledge, and the consequent want.of evidence for the reality of the 
external world. The effect of this line of argument is to save 
the future life at the expense of ‘the present, which is resolved 
into a mere illusion. 


A meritorious work, Dr.Gideon Spicker’s exposition of Shaftes- 


* Die Quellen der Rimischen Petru 
‘Lipsius.. Kiel: Sechwers. London: Willi 

+ Der Apostel Johannes in Kleinasien. Von J. H. Scholten, Aus dem 
‘Hollindischen tibersetzt von B. Spiegd. Berlin: Henschel. don : 
Williams & Norgate. 

t Die ‘neueren katholischen Orden und Congregationen, besonders in 
Deutschland. Yon J. F. von Schulte. Berlin: Liideritz. London : 
Williams & Norgate. j ‘ 

§ Die deutschen und die katholische Kirche der 
‘Gegenwart. Von Dr. H. Wasserschleben. Berlin: Ldideritz. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

‘|| Protestantische Vortrige. Ba. Berlin: Henschel. London: 
Whitiane & Norgate. 

Die Orakel, Yon Dr. E. Doehler. Berlin: Liideritz. London: 
Wi s & Nergate. 
Die Unsterblichheitsfrage und die Ne i 
| ‘Von Dr. A. H. Post. ‘Oldenburg: Schulze. London : 
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bury’s philosophy *, would have been more meritorious still if the 
_author had confined himself more rem | to his business, which we 

take to have been the elucidation of Shaftesbury’s own views 

rather than the development of such speculations of his own as 

he conceives to be connected with them. These digressions are 

not amiss in matter, and display a laudable independence of meta- 
physical conventionalities, but the style is too vivacious and 
Slavens for the language cf sober investigation, and their in- 
troduction impairs the symmetry of the monograph. Dr. Spicker’s 
analysis of the “ Characteristics,” however, is very satisfactory, 
and very acceptable as tending to revive interest in a writer who 
is less read than he deserves, 

An intellect of another order is investigated in another spirit by 
Dr. F. Jodl {, whose essay on the life and writings of Hume dis- 
plays nothing of Dr. Spicker’s excursive geniality, but is a model 
of impartial and accurate analysis. Dr. Jodl’s attitude towards 
his author is simply that of a reporter, and the only point on 
which he feels bound to express an opinion of his own is the dif- 
ficult question, Which of the three interlocutors in the Dialogues 
on Natural Religion is to be considered as most nearly expressing 
Hume’s own sentiments? These, in Dr. Jodl’s opinion, notwith- 

tanding Hume’s scruples against the demonstrability of causation, 
inclined to the teleological theism of Cleanthes. 

The utility of J. W. Spengel’s bibliography of works on the 
Darwinian theory { speaks for itself, and would be still further 
enhanced if it could be accompanied by a slight analysis of the 
books and essays quoted, showing their general tendency and line 
of argument, and the particular aspect of the question to which 
they principally refer. 

. Hagen’s essays on insanity § proceed from the pen of a 
circumspect and considerate physician, deeply impressed with the 
peculiar difficulties of his study. It is hard to determine whether 
physical phenomena stand to the malady in the relation of cause 
or of effect; moreover, they can only be adequately investigated 
after the death of the patient. Psychology may afford the re- 
quired key, but must be cultivated in an empirical spirit. Such 
is the purport of the first and most important of Dr. Hagen’s 
essays; what he understands by an empirical spirit appears from 
the accompanying minute, exhaustive, and inexpressibly painful 
study of one of the most irredeemably dismal cases of insanity 
ever made public, that of Count Chorinsky ||, whose murder of 
his wife by poison was a cause célébre about four years since. 

The peculiar misery of Chorinsky’s case is its exhibition of 
abject suffering without any element of tragedy ; the ever deepen- 
ing gloom of Lenau’s life 4] mitigates the repulsiveness of the ulti- 
mate catastrophe by investing it with the semblance of austere 
necessity. In teen humanity is degraded, in Lenau it is 
in some measure ennobled. A sympathetic and not ill-written 
sketch of Lenau’s hapless career, chiefly compiled, however, from 
Schurz’s biography, forms the sole redeeming feature in the 
otherwise worthless book of a worthless author, Johannes Scherr. 
The rest of the volume is chiefly occupied by provocations to 
national rancour and prejudice, morally on a par with similar 
productions on the other side of the Rhine, but innocent of any 
pretensions to elegance or wit. 

A collection of letters from Goethe to Eichstadt**, although in- 
troduced by the editor with much pomp and circumstance, con- 
tains little of interest. Eichstddt was the conductor of the Jena 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, and the correspondence relates 
principally to the concerns of that journal, to which Goethe 
contributed, and in which he took a cordial but patronizin 
interest: His letters are mostly brief and couched in a form 
style, The most remarkable passage is one in which he expresses 
the conviction that all varieties of opinion should be represented 
in a literary journal, and that the functions of the editor should 
be analogous to those of the Speaker of the English House of 
Commons. Some of his strictures on his unsuspecting fellow- 
contributors are sufficiently amusing. The most interesting part 
of the co ndence extends from 1803 to 1815. 

Moritz Jokai’s reminiscences of the Hungari ay Petéfi tt, 
do not amount to a regular biography, ut vividly depict that 
impulsive and erratic genius through the medium of anecdotes, 
some derived from personal acquaintance, and all, as it would 
seem, sufficiently authentic. Petdfi’s character ap to have 
been of the accepted Magyar type, except that, with a full measure 
of his countrymen’s fiery and contentious spirit, he was devoid of 
the practical intelligence which has made constitutional govern- 


* Die Philosophie des Grafen von Stabem, nebst Einleitung und 
Kritik iiber das Verhiiltniss der Religion zur Philosophie, &c. Von Dr. 
Gideon Spicker, Freiburg: Tremer. London: Triibner & Co, 

+ Leben und Philosophie David Hume’s. Dargestellt von F. Jodl. Halle: 
Pfeffer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Die Darwinsche Theorie. WVerzeichniss der iiber dieselbe erschienen 
Schriften und Aufsitze. Von J. W. Spengel. Berlin: Wiegandt & 
Hempel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Studien auf dem Gebiete der arztlichen Seelenkunde. Von Dr. F. W. 
Hagen. Erlangen: Besold. London: Nutt. 

Chorinsky. Eine gerichtlich psychologische Untersuchung. Von Dr. F. 
W Hagen Erlangen: Besold. Nutt. 

q He und Historien. Von Johannes Scherr. Ziirich: 
Schabelitz. London: Asher & Co. 

** Goethe’s Briefe an Eichstiidt. Mit Erliiuterungen herausgegeben von 
Woldemar Freiherrn von Biedermann. Berlin: Hempel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Ein_ungarischer Dichter. Yon Moritz Jokai. Erlangen: Besold. 
Nutt. 


ment possible in Hungary. He was a purely lyrical poet, whogg 
strength consisted wholly in the utterance of impassioned.emotion 
and in his quick sympathy with the panama” Bay sone aspects 
of the manners and scenery of his country. His descriptions of 
these, though probably not the most valuable Pagar of hig 
writings, are those to which he will be principally indebted for 
whatever celebrity he may acquire among foreigners. The 
evanescence of pure lyrical feeling when rendered into a st 
tongue is generally in proportion to the charm of the original, and 
in Petéfi’s case there is no depth of thought, no intellectual sug. 
gestiveness, to atone for the loss of the original magic and music, 
Although, however, the range of Petéfi’s intellectual sympathies 
was narrow, he was by no means an unsophisticated peasant. He 
was acquainted with German, French, and English, and well read 
in the principal lyrical poets of all these countries, Goethe he 
characteristically could not endure. 

L. Meinardus, the author of twelve letters on the present 
condition of music in Germany *, desires a unity in the Teu- 
tonic musical world corresponding to that now so happily esta- 
blished in the political order. His recipe is a very simple one; 
everybody is to admire Johann Sebastian Bach as much as he 
himself does. Bach, it seems, has the practical advantage 
ascribed to the Republican form of government in France—he 
is the composer nous divise le moins. Until, however, the 
Wagnerites and the Schumannians and the Mendelssohnians con- 
sent to rally around his unifying banner, the field would seem to 
be sonctialte in possession of another Bach—namely, Offenbach, 
whose pieces, in the July of last year, had seventy-two representa- 
tions — forty-six of those of all other composers put 
together. 

Oscar Riecke ¢ actually is a poet, whose spirit and melody con. 
trast most favourably with the trivial commonplace of most con- 
temporary German lyrists. He has unfortunately fallen too much 
under the spell of Heine, and the most important section of his 
volume, the cycle of poems entitled “ Enamoured,” can only be 
regarded as a creditable approximation to an inimitable model, 
He is more distinctively individual when ‘more objective in style; 
some of his ballads are highly pathetic, and a series of little 
poems illustrative of popular proverbs expresses pithy wisdom 
with most felicitous effect. 


* Des einigen deutschen Reiches Musikzustinde. Zwolf Briefe. Von L, 
Meinardus. Oldenburg: Schulze. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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